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Six of the season's 
most flattering shades: 


Cherry Red (medium light) Tropic Suetien dark) 
Sunset Pink (medium) Ruby (dar 
Rare Orchid Sementy bun dark) 


Leading five-and-ten cent stores also carry 
Stodiem Girl Coke Makeup . 
Girl Comp + « «+ Stadi Girl Rouge. 
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ON THE CAMPUS... 


LIPSTICK 


in Rare Orchid, an exciting shade 
becoming to your lips 


. it’s right ... it’s Rare Orchid. One of six 

smart Stadium Girl shades that stayon...and on... and on. 
Worn pn the lovely lips of many popular girls, for 

daytime, date time, anytime. Let the soft warmth of Rare Orchid 
help enhanc@ your attractiveness. Ask for it in Stadium 

Girl Lipstick at yoyr nearest five-and-ten cent store. 10¢ and 


CAMPUS SALES CO., Dept. 996 | My choice of lipstick 
411 E. Mason St., Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin shade is:. 


I am enclosing 35¢ (in Canada | Cherry Red 
NO 50¢), which includes tex and (medium light) 
’ postage, as payment in full for Pink 
C.0.D.'s 3 large-size Stadium Girl lip- oe 
PLEASE stick. I have indicated my choice / . 
of shade at the right. Rare Orchid 
] Trop 
Name ae (medium dark) 
C) Ruby 
EL ee ae eee ae (dark) 
. ”) Burgundy 
Rebs ciscsceticseceesctisoanegenmencivventtods TES) ee ~ (very dark) 
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Gil Scouts— 


Attention! 


ae 


for your troop 
treasury! 








The Quaint Shop Plan 
is an officially approved 
Fund-Raising Project! 


SOULDN'T your troop use $10.50, oF 
4 Sli, or more? Don't you need extra 
dollars in your camp tund . . . or for 
equipment ° or tor some pet project: 


Well, here's the plan--now ready for 
1947—that earned thousands of extra 
dotlars for Girl Scout Troops last vear 
It's approved by National Organization! 


The American Girl-Quaint Shop 
“Springume™” Plan works just like the 
famous Christmas Plan pays you the 
same high protit for practically “just 
showing” attractive and colorful Year 
‘round Remembrance Cards. (If you've 
used the Christmas Plan, vou know how 
they literally sell themselves!) 


Last season we were sold out shortly 
after the Plan was announced. So better 
not delay Show this to your Leader 
asking her to use the coupon now 


Mail This Coupon TODAY! 


THE AMERICAN GIRL, Dept. AG3 
30 West 48th St., New York 19, N.Y 


Personal Attention of Betty Kane 
Yes, our troop can use extra funds 
Please rush details of the Quaint Shop 


Springume Plan, without any obliga 
fron 


Leader's Name 


Iddress 
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"| found a Wonderful cure for my spring, fever. 


AT THE SINGER SEWING CENTER!” 


Hello, Judy? Better sit down—I have loads to tell you! 


For k.p. sessions, they have utterly 
adorable party aprons. I couldn’t resist 
buying one. Even J can afford $2.49! 
It’ll be swell the next time the gang has 
a fudge fest. I'll show Don I can be be- 
witchin’ in a kitchen! (Aprons from 89¢) 


Know how I’ve been moaning about my yen for some 


Spring wearables? And my chronic state of no moolah? 


Well, Mother and | stopped in at the Singer Sewing 
Center this ayem—and I felt like Columbus! The treasures 
I discovered! And the wonderful sweet’n low prices! 


Divine berthas! And what a terrific se- 
lection! (From $1.00 to $2.98.) I bought 
a honey of a spanking white sheer to re- 
vive my beat-up navy blue job. What? 


Oh, only $1.98! 


And the flowers that bloom in the 
Singer Sewing Center, tra-la! Practically 
a whole gardenful! (From 50¢ to 
$5.00.) Bought a darling pink one that 
perks up my ancient black date dress. 
And mother bought me the smartest and 
handtest sewing box. ($2.49 to $5.95.) 





Here's another bright thing I did! 


While I was there, I signed up for those 
Singer Teen-Age Sewing Lessons everybody's 
been raving about. Seems they teach you how 
to whiz up the /ushest duds for the littlest 
money! And that’s for me! (Only $8.00 for 
the Course. Find out about it at the Singer 
Sewing Center. Listed in the phone book 
under Singer Sewing Machine Co. or write 
Singer at 95 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y.) 


z 
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And the scarves are strictly heaven! 

Sheers, wools, prints! My favorites, 

though, are the really solid kerchiefs. 

Treated myself to a beauty with jive 

talk scrolled all over it. Why don’t you 
get one? A mere $2.98. 


But my prize purchase was a nailhead 
set! Imagine! It comes complete so I can 
put on nailhead trimming myself! Wait’ ll 
you see the marv nailhead initials on 
my broadcloth purse and gloves! And 
the set cost only $1.25! 


Hello? Hello? Judy? Well, whaddye 


know? She hung up! Bet she’s scooting to the 
Singer Sewing Center this very minute! 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


THERE’S ONE NEAR YOU TO SERVE YOU 








Copyright U S. A. 1947,.by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All rights.reserved for ail countries. 
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by AUGUSTA KENT HOBBS 


HE sun was not up when Mel 
Osborne hopped from her bed in 
the big attic. She had chosen this 

for her own retreat in the old colonial 
farmhouse her father had bought a few 
years before World War II. As she 
slipped on her bathing suit, she could 
hear the tidewater river lapping the 
shore. Kelly Faracre, the boy on the ad- 
joining farm, had promised to show her 


some good places to crab today, if she’d 
get up early enough. 

Only stopping to wind a bright yellow 
scarf around her mop of dark brown 
curls, she ran down the back stairs. At 
the dining-room door she hesitated a 
minute. “Better set the table before I go.” 

This summer Mel was keeping house 
for her father, because her mother had 
been obliged to return to New York to be 
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treated for a chronic trouble in her back. Poor mother! Too 
bad she couldn’t stay and enjoy the country. And it was hard 
on Dad—going up to the city every week end. Kelly’s mother 
came over to stay on the nights Mr. Osborne was away, though 
Mel insisted there was no need. But now her brother Sam was 
coming home after nearly three years overseas. He had written 
that he wanted to come right down to the farm—he would need 
the good salt air blowing up from Chesapeake Bay to clear the 
“hates” out of his system before going back to college. And he 
was bringing Walt, his best friend, with him. 

Feeding them would be her job. That was why she was so 
keen on this crabbing business. If she hurried now, she might 
get in some good crabbing and still be back in time to give her 
father the hearty breakfast he always liked after working in 
the fields. 

She went quickly down the towpath leading to the dock. She 
could see her live-box swinging with the tide. Kelly had helped 
her to make it: a big, square box covered all over with chicken 
wire and with broad wooden slats in the bottom. It was set 
far enough down in the water for the crabs to swim around in 
the enclosure. There the hard crabs would slough their shells 
and become the : oft-shell crabs which were so delicious. 

Untying the flat-bottom boat she used for crabbing, Mel 
rowed out and peered down into the box. What had happened? 
Only yesterday she had dropped in ten crabs caught off her own 
shore. Not a single one left! They just couldn't get out. Stoop- 
ing low, she took another look. To be sure they were terrible 
scrappers and sometimes killed one another—but if that were 
the case, the dead ones would be floating. 

“Something phony about this,” she 
“Tl see what Kelly thinks.” 

As she started to row again, she heard the squeal of oarlocks, 
and looking over her shoulder, saw Kelly himself rowing like 
mad down the river toward her. 

“What’s the rush?” she asked as he pulled up beside her. 
“Couldn’t trust me to get up early enough, I suppose. Well, 
I fooled you.” Laughter ran out of Mel’s generously wide mouth 
as she flipped water with her oar into the boy’s boat. 

But Kelly didn’t laugh back. His face was serious 
clipped out the words. “It’s the river pirates—they’re 
No use to go crabbing, Mel.” 

“Who the heck are the river pirates?” Mel stared at him 
in amazement. 

“This is serious,” Kelly answered slowly. “I don’t dare get 
mixed up in it for my father’s sake. Promise you won't tell any- 
one I told you about it.” 

“Cross my heart, hope I die.” Then reaching under the stern 
of her boat, Mel drew out a watertight tin box she kept there 
for the benefit of her own sweet tooth and passed it to the boy. 

Kelly’s mouth relaxed as he fished out a bar of peanut crunch. 
By the time the bar had disappeared, 
Mel knew this much: before the war a 
gang of lawless men had gone up and 
down the river, dragging a seine behind 
their motorboat and scraping up crabs, 
fish, or any living thing they could catch. 
Dragging the river that way was against 
the law. It was impossible for the water- 
men like Kelly’s father, who made their 
living by selling the river products, and 
fished in the legal way with line or net 
from rowboats, to compete with this 
illegal method. Also, these pirates were 
gradually depleting the river by breaking the conservation law 
that all female crabs, and those under two inches, must be 
thrown back. 

During the war years the men had disappeared, but now 
they were back on the river—and, Kelly told her, he was sure 
the gang was using as a headquarters the house on the property 
which adjoined Mr. Osborne’s farthest cornfield. That very 
morning he had seen them at work. 

“But,” sputtered Mel indignantly, “why does your father, 
or anybody else, put up with it? Why doesn’t he report them 
to the sheriff and have them arrested?” 
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muttered to herself. 


as he 


back. 


Ever since she was knee high to a grasshopper .- 
Mel had been a righter of wrongs. So it wasn’t 
really surprising that she wanted to have a 


hand in ridding the river of the pirate gang 

































































































































Illustrated by ROY CLINKER 












Then the muffled thump of the 
motor died down, a light flashed 
on Mel's bait box, and they heard 
a voice say, “Let’s see what’s here” 








“Look!” The boy pointed across the river to the charred 


remains of a barn. “That’s why. That man reported them, and { 
the next night his barn was burned. The widow who owns ' 
that place a couple of miles down the river got hopping mad 
and made a complaint, because they cleaned out a nice little 
oyster bed she’d planted.” Kelly shrugged. “Both her boats l 


scuttled.” 
“Still I don’t understand,” Mel persisted. “Didn’t the case t 
come to trial?” t 
“Sure, but she dropped the whole thing—said she’d made a 
mistake—wasn’t sure. Just plumb scared.” 
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“Well, I call it a doggone shame.” Mel swirled her oars in 
the water. “Believe me, if I had to make a living out of these 
waters, I’d find a way. It makes me all-fired mad to have my 
plan to give my brother and his friend a crab feast blow up. 
But that’s nothing compared to having your right to make a 
living interfered with.” 

Suddenly she thought of her empty live-box. “Say! Remember 
those crabs I caught yesterday? There’s not one left. Do you 
think those pirates took them? 

Kelly nodded. “They think it’s funny to rob a live-box.” 
For a moment Mel thought but said nothing; then she asked, 
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“Just where were the pirates working when you saw them?” 

“Right at the end of your own shoreline. That’s why I had 
to get here in a hurry—to head you off.” 

“Well, that settles it.” Two pulls at the oars and Mel's boat 
bumped the wharf. A quick twist of the painter around the 
wharf post, and she stepped ashore. 

“Hey! Wait!” Kelly quickly fastened his boat and jumped 
on the dock. “What do you think you're going to do?” 

“Stop those men from taking any more of my crabs.” 

“They're tough characters, I tell you. If men can’t stop them, 

(Continued on page 33) 
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The Shop 


by MARGUERITE ASPINWALL 


Illustrated by FRED IRVIN 


Jill couldn’t put her finger on Gran’s 


problem—but she had the answer for it! 











NAP out of it Jill! I've asked you a 
question three times, and all you do 
is scowl at that clump of white pom- 
pons.” Redheaded Peter Wayne was dis- 
turbed as he studied the girl on the old 
stone wall above him. “Are you sick, 
mad, or worried about something?” 

Jill Howard’s eyes came back slowly 
from the hardy white chrysanthemums, 
last of the fall garden. She tried to grin 
as her glance moved from Pete’s con- 
cerned face to the equally troubled coun- 
tenance of his older cousin, Don 
Woodward. The grin missed being con- 
vincing. 

“Just thinking, Pete—and maybe wor- 
rving a little, too,” she admitted. 

“Something wrong?” Don asked quick- 

ly. 
Jill nodded. “I've been wanting to 
talk to you boys about it.” She made an 
effort to speak casually, but her voice 
was troubled. 

“It’s about Gran,” she began. “Some- 
thing’s worrying her—has been for the 
past week or two. She doesn’t seem sick, 
so I'm afraid it’s money.” 

“Money?” Don echoed in surprise. 
“But I thought the farm had done pretty 
well this summer. The strawberries were 
wonderful. Mrs. Howard told me we’d 
shipped more crates to the city than ever 
before. And the garden truck stuff sold 
well right along.” 

In addition to their work on their 
great-aunt’s adjoining farm, the cousins 
gave part of their time to Jill’s grand- 
mother at Robin Hill. Don was in a po- 
ition to know that crops had been good. 

“She’s so quiet in the evenings,” Jill 
explained. “Just sits and knits without 
talking. And she’s written several letters 
and given them to the postman herself. 
\s if she didn’t want me to see the ad- 
dresses. That’s not a bit like Gran. We’ve 
talked over everything together since I 
came to spend this year with her, while 
Mums is in South America on that busi- 
ness trip for the store.” 

“But there might be a simple explana- 
tion for all that,” Don objected. 

“I know. It’s hard to put into words. 
But you get a feeling about things, living 
with people you’re awfully close to.. And 
that isn’t all. You know she’d made up 
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her mind to have a new furnace put in 
this fall. Yesterday she called up Mr. 
Gates and countermanded the order.” 

The boys were almost as serious as Jill 
now. They knew how much Mrs. Howard 
wanted the new oil burner. Only ten 
days ago Don had gone over Mr. Gates’ 
estimate with her, checked all the figures 
and specifications, and Gran had de- 
clared herself satisfied that it would be 
a good investment. If she had suddenly 
changed her mind about the oil burner, 
something surely must be wrong. 

“I suppose you don't want to come 
right out and ask her?” Don ventured. 

Jill shook her head. “I'd rather wait 
till she tells me herself. But I wish there 
were some way I could make some 
money.” 

She sighed, and Don put in quickly, 
“There’s that three thousand dollars old 
Mr. Larkin left you.° I know you want 
to use it for agricultural college next 
year, but maybe you could lend some of 
it to your grandmother if she needs it.” 

“She'd never touch a penny of that. 
She’s as set on having me learn scientific 


farming as I am. Anyhow, the lawyers 


haven't turned the money over yet.” 

“IT forgot that. Well, what could you 
do?” Don asked doubtfully. “You 
wouldn’t give up high school—not in your 
last year!” 

“No, of course I couldn’t do that, 
unless it was absolutely necessary. But I 
do have time after school, and evenings.” 
She studied the white pompons again, 
as if they held a special meaning for her. 
“I did think of something,” she confessed. 
“You boys will probably say it’s crazy. 
But if Gran would let me, I'd love to try 
it. It wouldn’t cost a great deal.” 

“Go ahead—give!” Don ordered. 

“I was counting up, the other day, the 
number of schools within a_ ten-mile 
radius of Robin Hill,” Jill said with ap- 
parent irrelevance. “There’s Anna Under- 
hill College and Miss Parker’s Prepara- 
tory, both over at Sidney. And Benton 
Military Academy just outside town here. 
And of course the high school. Now that 
the new bus line goes past Robin Hill, 


°“The Secret Closet,” in the American 
Girl—March, 1946. 


They decided it should be a sort of club—with a juke box, space to dance and simple eats to buy 





they're practically in our back yard.’ 
The boys’ faces were studies in be- 
wilderment. 

“What’s that got to do with the price 
of beans?” Pete asked. 

“You'll see in a minute. There’s one 
more item I'd like to call to your atten- 
tion. Sidney's a dull little village with 
nothing going on and no smart, teen 
shops. It’s the same in our town.” 

“You mean you want to start a shop— 
is that it?” Don sounded dubious. 

“Sort of. I really got the idea from 
Mums. You know she does a lot of pro- 
motion work for the store she’s with out 
in California. In fact, if this South Ameri- 
can trip goes over well she hopes maybe 
they'll give her the title of promotion 
manager, and the salary. 

“One of her most successful promo- 
tions was their Teen Shop,” she went on. 
“She encouraged boys and girls of high- 
school and college age to use it as a 
sort of club. She has a smart little florist’s 
corner, where the boys can get inex- 
pensive corsages. There's a juke box and 
space for dancing or playing games. The 
kids can buy cokes and sandwiches, and 
have a kind of get-together any afternoon 
after school. The shop features inex- 
pensive costume jewelry, bandannas, 
hankies, cute note paper, sweaters and 
skirts—all sorts of reasonably priced doo- 
dads the high-school crowd goes in for, 
The store calls it Mums’ “Teen: Business’ 
and it’s pretty profitable.” 

Pete still looked blank, but Don’s eyes 
had lighted with interest. 

“You'd like to run that kind of teen 
club out here, you mean?” he asked. “A 
place where the kids could dance if they 
wanted to, and you'd sell—” 

“Yes, sell them corsages, made up in 
the very newest styles,” Jill broké in 
eagerly. “I'd study the fashion maga- 
zines, and I’ve always been good with 
flowers. There’s that little conservatory 
off the dining room, where Gran keeps 
plants all winter. I’m sure she’d let me 
use it to raise things that would be good 
for bouquets. Then I could gradually 
add other things. I know the wholesalers 
Mums deals with—perhaps I could get 
a little credit—and I know what she 
(Continued on page 46) 

































The Case 


ES, the war’s over now—but does 

fighting still rage between you and 

your little sister? If you two act 
like girl guerrillas, pitch your battles in 
every room in the house, and monopolize 
mealtimes: with a bitter war of words, 
you'd better start changing your tac- 
tics—as of today. What this world needs 
are people who can live together in 
a friendly, intelligent way, and the 
place to start practicing is right in the 
bosom of the family. Furthermore, if you 
keep deepening the grooves of your 
ferocious habits, one of these days you're 
going to wind up as a permanently can- 
tankerous young woman—with a face to 
match. 

Really, of course, you love your square 
little sister dearly. You'd perish rather 
than admit it, but obviously (when she 
thins out) she’s going to be the family 
beauty, and you almost exploded with 
secret pride when she got herself elected 
vice-president of her school club and 
sailed her boat first over the line in the 
big race of last summer. 

You could forgive her minor mistakes, 
such as letting her bubble bath flood over 
the whole second floor the night you were 
rushing so to get dressed for a school 
dance, and even the bouncing into the liv- 
ing room on a pogo stick when you're 
trying to impress that certain senior. 

But—how about when she reads your 
mail, discusses your complexion problems 
with everyone in town, persists in scrawl- 
ing your telephone messages across your 
mirror with your very best lipstick? Then 
you decide that no punishment is too 
severe for the little vixen. 

Naturally, you know perfectly well that 
you're not alone in your misery, Many of 
your friends have sister problems—big 
and little—and in the letters you write to 
THe AMERICAN Girv there is plenty of 
evidence as to what you're up against. 

“How can I make my younger sister 
understand that she should leave my 
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by ALMA ARCHER 


Illustrated by FLIP 


things alone, and not be quite so inter- 
ested in my personal affairs?” writes 
Shirley from Illinois. 

And Marge, a high-school freshman in 
Hartford, writes: “My father and mother 
are so wonderful, but I quarrel over 
nothing with my younger sister. Perhaps 
I haven't grown up yet either, because I 
want my own way just as badly as she 
does. Can you give me a technique for 
getting along with Judy? I’m sure she 
‘loves me, just as I do her, but it’s very 
unpleasant bickering all the time.” 

Congratulations to girls like Shirley 
and Marge who have put their problem 
down in black and white. They’re seri- 
ously trying to correct a wrong situation. 
How can we best advise them? 

First of all, let’s forget about punish- 
ment and penalties and consider the ego. 
A very strange and slippery thing, the 
ego, but you can always count on it to 
respond to a build-up. To apply this to 
the case of your small sister, here’s what 


you can do: Try taking her into your 
confidence a bit. (Why not tell her about 
last night’s wonderful party at Barbara’s, 
instead of being so mysterious about your 
good times?) Ask her advice about things. 
(Should you let your bangs grow out?) 
Why not conspire with her to surprise 
Mother with a completely cooked supper 
at least one night a week? That’s the sort 
of treatment that will add inches to any 
child’s height—and to her estimation of 
your charms, too. 
Another gem from the psychology 
books is this: People act just about the 
way you expect them to act. For instance, 
if you cast your perfectly nice little sister 
in the role of a nuisance, why naturally 
that’s the part she'll play—and with relish! 
Instead, try treating her like a full-grown 
friend, a person of judgment and tact, 
and you'll find your relationship with her 
improving by leaps and bounds. Play 
tennis with the child once in a while, 
help her choose the new plaid skirt. Your 
crowd won't think you’re a deserter—they 
know that being friends with your family 
is the most important thing in the world. 
Keep up to date on what she’s doing 
and get interested in it, too—even if she’s 
raising Angora rabbits and they give you 
hay fever. And remember that, young 
though she may be, she has her troubles, 
too. If she’s been acting strangely moody 
of late, don’t just tease her meanly about 
her boy friends, but try to discover what's 
bothering her. Is she silently eating her 
heart out for that month at camp which 
Dad said was too costly? Then use your 
influence in Susie’s behalf at the next 
family council—suggest some small sacri- 
fices, some family economies that might 
bring camp bills inside your ‘father’s 
budget. Even if she doesn’t get to camp, 
Susie will know you have a heart. 
The case of the mail snooper is clearly a 
matter of pure ignorance. Here it’s up to 
any big sister to explain firmly that reading 
(Continued on page 45) 
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He: comes Easter, here comes 
spring! So choose your clothes partners 
for the big parade. Pick a coat, a suit, 
or a dress. Add bright gloves and a gay 
hat and a super purse. Whatever your 
size, youll find a perfect basic spring 
wardrobe on the pages that follow. 


There’s something for best, for school, 
for play—the very same clothes, by the 
way, you'll see modeled in AMERICAN 
Girt fashion shows to be held in lead- 
ing stores. For more about these excit- 
ing shows—and for where to buy the 
clothes pictured here—turn to page 24. 


by JOAN TARBERT 
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1. On page 11, teen coat, by Jerry Coats, under $30; 
the girl's coat, made by Young Classics, about $35 


2. Belt-happy Derby skirt, under $8. plus a soft Bon- 
nie-Lassie sweater, under $4— ideal for school wear 


3. Teentimers’ Sunday-best dress, under $9, in a gay 
leaping-gazelle print, with a pretty, scalloped capelet 


4. Pastel cotton for school and after has dainty scroll- 
work, cool, cap sleeves. By Gail Berk and under $15 


5. Wonderful spring, wonderful suit —-with cutaway 
line and peplum back. About $35 by Young Classics 











— 
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6. Borgenicht Bros. give you smart plaid gingham— 
colorful stripes against a dark ground. It’s under $8 


7. The slightly longer jacket is tops this season. 
Vogue makes this smooth classic suit for about $35 


8. Pearl buttons, big pockets, and a gathered back 
identify Vogue’s useful “overall” coat. About $35 


9. Spring music is embroidered across the front of 
this Pettiteen cotton dress for school. It’s under $9 


10. Charming printed peplum dress, under $11, will 
go to parties for months to come. Rainbow makes it 


For the list of stores where these clothes are sold, and for in- 
formation about American Girl fashion shows, turn to page 24 13 





TR YOURE A YOUNGER GIRL 


12. For weekdays and Sundays. too—Kate Green- 
away’s quaint checked gingham. About $5 





11. Look pert as a crocus in a flowered cotton with 
lace-edged collar. By Jack Borgenicht, about $6 


All photographs on pages 11, 12, 13, and 14 by William Benedict 






& 


MP . f 13. Windowpane checks and a 

“= * Pe “_ . giddy whirl of pleats mark this 
‘ Lortogs skirt. About $6. Smocked 

Judy Kent blouse, about $3.50 


14. A Borgenicht Bros. dress that 






: 
: y will pass any style test. With full 
- ‘ —.. é t : : 
¢. * ae Aa, 7 : ° . 
fede Oe “ , ‘ skirt. flip collar, necktie, and even 
ig " ; e 
BFP pe = a pair of pockets, about $4 


> oe a ~~ a oe 15. Best Sunday bag or a pile of 
rs a. . . _ ef : y 

, _* ; schoolbooks will both look at 

a ‘ ee) . , : § home with this plaid wool suit. 


It's made by Derby and about $17 


All hats on these pages by Harry 
Weiss Co. Bags by Belmodes 


For the list of stores where these clothes are sold, and for in- 
formation about American Girl fashion shows, turn to page 24 
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@ Do you like guessing games? If you do, 
try this on your nimble wits and see how 
fast you can match up the descriptions to 
the pictures. The game is my own inven- 
tion and is called “What Do You Know?” 
-short for “What do you know about things 
you use to make yourself more charming?” 


YOU 1 


OU go over the top with this at 
least once a week, if you're inter- 
ested in being a shining example to 
everybody. Combined with water and 
plenty of elbow grease, it’s every girl’s an- 
swer to “What shall I do about my hair?” 

This smells sweet and makes you feel 
wonderfully cool and comfortable in hot, 
sticky weather. Directions for use: shake 
well, but watch your aim carefully. This 
product will be more popular on you 
than on the bathroom floor. 

A clever little genie in a bottle. The 
dictionary says: “Genie—see genius.” 
Take a tip from Mr. Webster and learn to 
use this charmer cannily. A little goes 
a long way if you spot it right. Strategic 
places are behind your ear and the crook 
of your elbow. Take a tip from the 
makers and keep the stopper snugly in 
the bottle, so the little genie can’t play 
hooky. It’s too good to be wasted. 

This is on practically every girl’s lips, 
but the story is apt to vary—is sometimes 
inaccurate, doesn’t always keep strictly 
to the subject. For best results, start in 
the middle of your upper lip and work 
out. Press lips together and blot with 
tissue. This product gives color to your 
life and lips—but on teeth, table napkins, 
and drinking glasses, it’s an unwelcome 
guest. 

People are apt to give you these at 
Christmas or on birthdays. You .bring 
them out for very special parties. They 
dissolve right before your eyes—and a 
good thing, too, because they would be 
very uncomfortable to sit on. You may 


choose your favorite odor from a large © 


and attractive selection—pine and apple 
blossom are very popular. 

This is said to be cold, but you'll find 
it a kind and understanding friend when 
your face has had a little too much wind 
or sun. You can use it with benefit, also, 
on rough elbows or chapped legs and 
arms. Tired old make-up can’t resist its 
persuasion at the end of the day, and 
here’s a tip about this job. You don’t 
need to use very much of the product if 
you smooth it on and then let it stay on 
your face a few minutes before you wipe 


it off. The warmth of your skin speeds - 


up the work. 
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There are no particular rules. Start with 
the description and find the pictures, or do 
it the other way around if you prefer. You'll 
come out with the same results either way. 
My guess is that you'll all get the right 
answers. My apologies to those of you who 


get them in one minute flat. Have fun! 


by HAZEL RAWSON CADES 


Illustrated by CLARE MeCANNA 


tVAIME 


When it’s good, it’s very, very good, 
and when it’s nicked, it’s horrid. Artistic 
results depend on very careful brush 
work, plenty of drying time, and your 
protective attitude toward your finished 
work. This is really too easy, but I'll 
give you another clue. Be sure you 
choose a color that not only gets along 
well with your hands but does not fight 
with the color of your clothes. When in 
doubt, wear a pale shade. 

This takes to water like a duck. Small 
boys are supposed to hate it, though the 
rumor’s probably been greatly exagger- 
ated. The product has been a little scarce 
lately and we've all learned to appreciate 
it more. Smart people use lifesaving 
technique and get it out of the water 
when the swim is over. Small pieces can 
be salvaged and used up in a mitt that 
you can make for yourself out of pieces 
of a worn bath towel. 

If you want to be charming and pop- 
ular, don’t overlook this one. It is a kind 
of social security—people get your num- 
ber when you don't use it. It has a real 
contribution to make both to your per- 
sonal grooming and to the care of your 
clothes. 

This should follow hand-washing as 
regularly as night follows day. A second 
spent and satisfaction unlimited. Bottles 
posted like wary sentinels in the bathroom 
and near the kitchen sink are good re- 
minders of your duty. Don’t forget to 
rub it well in around your nails, to help 
keep your cuticle soft and pliable. 

Sweet as a rose or a violet or an apple 
blossom, or maybe a flower that you never 
saw. One nice thing about this is that it 
keeps its fragrance safe in a bottle and 
can bloom for you at any time of the 
year: It makes a wonderfully refreshing 
after-bath rub. 

Easy does it. This is meant to take 
down shine, not to polish up your face. 
So save your vigor to scrub your hands 
or your hair. If you haven’t guessed al- 
ready, here’s a good broad hint. You 
fluff it on and fluff it off, and you do not 
wear it in your eyebrows. Choose a color 
that matches your skin or is slightly 
darker—and perhaps a little rosier. 

THE END 











HE FIRST FM « radio station in 

the United States to be set in op- 

eration and managed by_high- 
school students is just going on the air 
at Sewanhaka High School in Floral 
Park, Long Island, New York. 

The boys and_ girls have _ started 
broadcasting four hours a day, using the 
Federally licensed call letters WSHS, 
which stand for Sewanhaka High 
School. They write, and act in, most of 
the programs, produce all the sound ef- 
fects, and what’s more, have paid a large 
part of the cost of building the station. 
It is easily the most ambitious radio proj- 
ect undertaken by teen-agers anywhere 
in the country, and is working out so 
well that students in many other high 
schools will undoubtedly want to be 
wired for sound, too. 

Although the public-school systems of 
other cities, such as Cleveland and 
Rochester, regularly broadcast radio pro- 
grams, WSHS is the first one managed by 
boy-and-girl students and not by the 
faculty or the school board. Although 
there are adult advisers on hand to help, 
WSHS is strictly a students’ “baby.” 


16 


The idea for station WSHS originated 
with the principal of the school, Dr. A. T. 
Stanforth, who is a great believer in 
practical vocational guidance. He felt 
that radio, which employs thousands of 
people, should be part of a high-school 
study course, and four years ago sold this 
idea to the students. The boys and girls 
took over from there, and settled right 
down to raise about three thousand dol- 
lars from dances, basketball games, and 
clambakes. 

With additional funds from the school 
treasury, equipment was 
bought, much of it war surplus material. 
Then, under the guiding hand of Mr. 
Worthington A. Gregory—who had been 
a radio announcer, actor, and script 
writer before becoming an English teach- 
er at Sewanhaka High School—the proj- 
ect got under way in earnest. 

Classes in electricity worked on the 
wiring and installed the transmitter. The 
antenna was made in the school shop 
from RCA blueprints and mounted on a 
one hundred foot, steel broadcasting 
tower obtained from Army surplus. The 
carpentry classes took charge of impor- 


broadcasting 





by WILLIAM A. LYDGATE 


tant carpentry jobs. While work of that 
nature was being done by boys, both 
girls and boys in the English classes were 
writing scores of practice scripts, and 


training themselves in dramatic 
courses to face the mike effectively. Stu- 
dents in social studies worked on pro- 
gram ideas to make broadcasts useful in 
the classroom as well as fun for listeners, 
and girls in the high school’s commercial 
department helped out with the typing 
and mimeographing of scripts and the 
keeping of cost accounts. In fact, prac- 
tically every department of the school 
worked on some phase of the co-opera- 
tive venture—and had fun. One senior 
said, “This kind of teamwork is exciting.” 


were 


fered the students in any given class 
plan or originate a program, the 
work is done as much as possible in the 
classroom, and becomes a class project, 
although rehearsals are often held after 
school hours. Then, too, Sewanhaka has 
a special “radio” class, an elective course 
which is part of the regular schoolwork, 
in which all classroom time is devoted to 
producing shows for the air. 
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The WSHS studio is in a small brick 
cottage on the edge of the campus, near 
the football and soccer fields. Eventually, 
play-by-play accounts of major school 
sports events will be broadcast by teen- 
age Ted Husings, but at first WSHS is 
to be on the air for one hour before lunch, 
one hour in midafternoon, and two hours 
at night. The morning and midafternoon 
programs are designed mainly for school 
listening, but the evening broadcast is 
adult entertainment, run by the students 
for the residents of Floral Park and 
45,000 others who live within the eight 
radius of the two hundred and 
fifty watt transmitter. The programs are 
handled almost as professionally as if ex- 
perts from NBC were in charge. 

During the daytime hours, the WSHS 
programs are piped into classrooms via 
the school loudspeaker system, so that 
any class interested may listen. But the 
project serves much more than Sewan- 
haka High itself, for the whole school 
system of Floral Park is geared into it. 
Thirteen elementary schools are being 
equipped with receiving sets, so that 
the programs can be picked up in their 
classroom to integrate and liven up class- 
work. And often these primary-grade 
pupils are invited to journey over to 
the studio and take part in a broadcast. 

Here is a fairly typical picture of the 
station’s activities, taken from the pro- 
giam log for one of its first days on the 
ir. 

At 10:45 a.m. it’s “Hello everybody, 
this is Station WSHS,” and the broad- 
casting continues until 11:45. A quick 
summary of the news is presented by a 
high-school senior, using transradio press 


miles 


Right: 


Below right: 


Below: 


Photos by Sewanhaka High School students 





The American Girl 


In a practice interview, a student announcer 
and two classmates soon get over their “mike fright” 


Newseasters, scripts in 
the “on the air” signal from announcer Clint Hammond 


A program for younger listeners, originated 
by a Sewanhaka student, is announced by Mary McLeod 


dispatches which are specially prepared 
and edited for ‘broadcasting. (The stu- 
dent newscaster has only a few minutes 
before going on the air to bone up on 
the pronunciation of names and places.) 
Then comes a kindergarten and primary- 
grade feature, “Mother Goose Lady,” a 
narrative which is different each day. 
Next is a nature program, of special in- 
terest to second, third, and fourth grad- 
ers, called “Let’s Find Out.” 

This is followed by one of a series of 
transcribed programs put out by the Asso- 
ciation of Junior Leagues—and available 
to all schools—called “Books Bring Ad- 
venture.” These dramatizations by pro- 
fessional radio actors are aimed at the 
sixth to eighth grade level, and con- 
clude the morning hour of broadcasts. 
Programs are not necessarily broadcast in 
the same sequence each day, but teach- 
ers are given advance notice of all pro- 
gram times, so that they can plan class- 
room work to tie in with the broadcasts 
whenever feasible. 

The afternoon programs 
run from 2 to 3 p.m. and 
begin with a news summary. 
Then comes “Story of Amer- 
ica,” dramatized scenes from 
American history with a 
student cast. This program 
is designed to supplement 
classwork in history in the 
seventh through ninth 
grades. Next is a long pro- 
gram and 
adult patterned 
after one used by the school 
system in Cleveland, where 
the students voted it the 


for high-school 
listeners, 


hand, wait for 





best-liked feature of their school broad- 
casts. A moderator, who may be either 
a member of the English faculty or a 
student, presides over this quiz program, 
which is called “Fun from the Diction- 
ary,” and has a cast of five students. The 
moderator plays the game of words and 
vocabulary-building with his student 
“guests,” in a reasonable facsimile of 
Clifton Fadiman on “Information, 
Please.” The unrehearsed program goes 
something like this: 

EMCEE: Now, gentlemen (or ladies), 
I'm going to ask you what a polygon is, 
and I’m going to give you four choices 
to pick from. Is a polygon a baby frog, 
a person who can speak many languages, 
a man with many wives, or a many-sided 
figure? 


JOAN M. 


(high-school sophomore): 


It’s a many-sided figure. 

EMCEE: Correct, Joan. Now who can 
tell me why it’s not a baby frog? What 
would be the word for that? 

(Continued on page 22) 














THE Story So Far 


Visiting her aunt and uncle in Annapolis, Joan 
Andrews, daughter of a Naval captain, felt misera- 
bly out of place in the strange Navy world which 
reminded her at every turn of her father who, she 
believed, did not love her. In spite of her shy un- 
certainty, she made friends with an attractive pair 
of Navy youngsters, Sue and Bill Ambler, and 
earned their undying gratitude by tutoring Bill in 
French so that he would be eligible to play in the 
Army-Navy game. The game stirred Joan’s Navy 
spirit, but also brought her a stab of jealousy when 
a Southern belle, Mary Lou, made a play for Bill's 
attention; and when he asked Joan to the after- 
game dance apparently only out of gratitude, she 
turned him down to accept the invitation of Upper 
Classman Stan Rogers. This caused an unhappy 
rift between Joan and Bill, but the news that her 
Annapolis visit was to be extended cheered Joan, 
and she sent a glowing letter to Captain Andrews 
which touched off a new warmth between the girl 
and her father. One day Sue and Joan were dis- 
cussing his homecoming—and that evening’s formal 
hop—when they heard the awful news that Bill had 
been hurt in a fire at the Academy. 


Part Four: 

OR a stunned moment Joan could not move. It 

was impossible to think of Bill injured and helpless. 

She had a dozen mental pictures of him—striding 
along straight and tall in his uniform; plunging down 
the football field; dancing, grinning that attractive, 
sidewise grin of his. And now— She pulled herself to- 
gether. Sue needed her. 

“Tll walk home with you,” she told her friend, amazed 
at the calmness of her voice. 

When they reached the Amblers’ she left Sue waiting 
tensely by the telephone and went out to the kitchen 
to make a cup of tea. 

“Why don’t we hear something?” Sue burst out, when 
Joan returned with a tray. “I can’t stand just waiting 
here—I’m going over to the hospital!” 

Realizing that Sue was close to hysteria, Joan spoke 
sharply. “You're going to stay right here, as your 
mother told you,” she said firmly. “You’re under orders, 
and don’t forget it. We'll have good news soon, I’m sure.” 

Sue reached for Joan’s hand. “You're right,” she 
said more calmly. “I'll behave, Joan.” 

Neither girl would ever forget that day. Joan’s aunt 
came over to tell Sue she had arranged to have all 


“We dood it,” laughed Joan, shaking her 
wet mane. “Now for the written exam!” 
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Illustrated by ALAN HUGHES 


telephone calls except those from the hospital trans- 
ferred to the Crawfords’, so that the line would be 
clear, and then hurried home again. As the news spread, 
friends came with proffers of help and sympathy, but 
seeing how tensely Sue listened for the phone, no one 
stayed for long. The two girls watched the crawling 
hands of the clock as the agonizing minutes and hours 
dragged past. 

It was eight thirty when Sue gave a startled exclama- 
tion. “Heavens, Joan! It’s past time you got dressed for 
the hop. You have to be at Dalgren by half past nine 
or you can’t go in.” 

“Don't be silly.” Joan spoke quickly. “As if I'd go 
until we hear that Bill’s all right. I’ve just been won- 
dering how to head off Stan.” 

“You could run home in five minutes,” Sue suggested. 
Her voice sounded a little frightened at the thought 
of being left alone. “You must go to the hop. You've 
your new formal and 

“Tm not leaving you,” Joan declared firmly. “I'll call 
the Yard operator and get her to do the explaining. 
That way we won't run any risk of the phone being 
busy when your mother calls.” 

“You are a friend!” Sue smiled tremulously when the 
message had been dispatched. “I—I can’t thank you 
enough.” 

Joan felt the tears, which had threatened all evening, 
sting her eyes, but she blinked them back resolutely. 
“If only we'd hear something,” she thought, wondering 
how they could bear another moment of the awful 
Waiting. 

Then both girls sprang up as the telephone rang. Sue 
answered it, and Joan’s hands clenched when she heard 
her say, “Yes, Mother. Joan’s here with me. We'll both 
come right over.” 

Sue dropped the telephone back into its cradle. “He 
must be worse,” she moaned, and dashed for the door. 
Joan snatched up their coats and bundled Sue into her’s 
as they hurried down the path. 

The Naval Hospital was nearly a mile from the 
Amblers’ house, but neither girl remembered afterward 
how they covered the distance that windy night. Bink 
Johnson met them in the reception hall. 

“Your mother and father are inside with Bill,” he told 
Sue. “They said to tell you they’d come out when they 
can.” 

He led her to a chair and did not let go of her hand 
as she sank back against the cushion. 

“What happened, Bink?” she asked. 

“Some dope in our batt. set his blankets on fire,” he 
explained. “Our corridor was blind with smoke, and 
Bill tripped as he started down the ladder to the deck 
below. He got a nasty fall—and—well, he hasn’t come 
to, and the docs are worried. Of course they don’t know 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Barbara Ferguson, mounted here on her own 
fine hunter, says the golden rule of riding 
is to sit light as a feather in the saddle 





Herald Tribune Rice 
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by ELINOR SIEGEL 


Veteran horsewoman or timid beginner, you'll like 
this chance to check up on your riding techniques 


T feels like spring—just the weather for 

a brisk morning ride. You're neat 

and pretty in jodhpurs or breeches; 
your boots sparkle in the sunlight, and 
your riding coat is a perfect fit. Happy 
and eager, you just cant wait for the 
signal, “Mount, and away!” 

But hold on a second. Whether you've 
been riding for months or are just begin- 
ning, why not consider your technique 
for a moment, make sure you're putting 
yourself, as well as your horse, through 
the correct paces? 

A good way to check on yourself is 
to see how some girls your own age who 
are experts show their riding form. Com- 
pare your riding P’s and Q’s, for instance, 
with the horsemanship of Joanne Link of 
Westwood, New Jersey, one of the 
younger contestants in the latest National 
Horse Show at Madison Square Garden 
in New York City. Joanne began riding 


‘when she was five years old, and on her 


very first ride astonished her timorous 
parents by posting as soon as her pony 
began to trot. 


Within a year she was an accomplished’ 


rider, and for her sixth birthday she was 
¢'ven her own mount—Dixie, a_ three- 


Joanne Link, who started riding at 
five, has won over a hundred horse- 
show awards—many for “*Good Hands” 


gaited horse she had fallen in love with 
while learning to ride at a hack stable 
near her home. Now the proud owner 
of five horses (some with such pretty 
names as Honey Miss. Sunny Lee, and 
Red Poppy) Joanne has been riding in 
horse shows since she was ten years old, 
and today, at twelve, has more than one 
hundred prizes and some fifty silver 
trophies to her credit. 

Come along with Joanne on one of 
her after-school rides on Honey Miss. 
Walking calmly up to her horse, Joanne 
pats her gently, and Honey Miss re- 
sponds by nuzzling her head against her 
mistress’s shoulder. A few words of greet- 
ing and then Joanne says, “How about a 
ride, Honey?” The next moment she has 
sprung into the saddle and turned her 
mount toward the bridle path. Then, to 
the sound of thump, squish! thump, 
squish! as the horse’s hoofs go quickly 
over the soft, damp earth, they're trotting 
into the woods, enjoying the sight of the 
first green shoots of spring. 

It's a pretty picture—and doesn’t it 
look easy! But let’s turn the camera 
back and take the whole scene over 
again, in slow motion. 

First, watch how Joanne mounts. She 
does it with the grace of a ballerina and 
the slow-motion study shows you why. 
With her back to the horse’s head, she 
has gathered the reins in her left hand, 
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holding them so that they sag a little and 
do not pull on Honey Miss’s mouth. 
Next, she places her left foot in the stir- 
rup. Notice that she turns her toe in and 
down toward the girth. 

Now, standing on the toe of her right 
foot, she places her right hand over the 
saddle, taking hold where the flap is 


joined to the saddle. Then she gives a 





with good big spring from her right foot, her 
stable body rises clear over the saddle, and she 
ypwner swings her right leg smack down into 
pretty position. It’s all over in a flash—a rapid, 
and smooth, and perfectly synchronized flash 
ng m that makes her mounting something to 
s old, praise and imitate. 
B ome Now let’s stop the camera a moment 
silver and study the way Joanne’s sitting, to see 
what a “perfect seat” involves. Notice 
me of how her knees are pointed in, pressing 
Miss. hard against the saddle, to give her that 
oanne all-important knee grip. That, combined 
ss re- with an indefinable thing casually called 
st her “perfect balance,” gives a rider a perfect 
greet- seat. You can improve your balance by 
bout a riding without stirrups for a while. Try it. 
he has As she rides along, Joanne is a living 
od her demonstration of good balance. See how 
ren, to she sits well down in the saddle, leaning 
thump, forward just a little. Her body is a 
juickly supple unit, with her back hollowed a 
rotting bit, her shoulders well back, and hei 
of the head erect. Her arms, elbows, wrists, 
ind hands are close to her body. With 
bsn’t it her heels pointed slightly down, she 
ramera presses the balls of her feet firmly on the 
over stirrup irons. You can ride with yom 
feet driven right “home” in the stirrups, 
She but you'll have better grip and balance 
1a and the other way. 
why. Since Joanne has won so manv “Good 
d, she Hands” prizes, she must know how to 
hand, hold her reins. Let's study her hands a 
1947 The American Girl 











Before saddling her horse for a Saturday morning ride, Joanne brushes and curries his coat, then cleans out each shoe 


moment. You understand, of course, 
that a bridle is equipped with either one 
or two reins. The kind Joanne uses has 
double reins. With this type of bridle 
there are two bits in the horse’s mouth, 
the curb and the bridoon. Usually the 
rider doesn’t use the lower, or curb, rein, 
except as a kind of safety device to check 
a headstrong horse. It’s a powerful bit, 
so don’t be cruel to the horse by using the 
curb—or any rein, for that matter—more 
than necessary. 

Notice that Joanne’s hands are hold- 
ing the reins firmly but lightly, with no 
straining or pulling at the horse’s tender 
mouth. Don’t let 
heavy on the reins. 


your hands become 
And remember, for 
balance and control always keep you 
hands low, right down near the saddle. 
The best way to learn how to hold the 
reins properly is to get complete direc- 
tions from your instructor (techniques 
vary among riders) and then practice at 
home, using lengths of twine or ribbon. 

Once you've learned to mount, sit “like 
a lady,” and hold the reins as you should, 
vou can settle down to perfecting your 
riding at the different gaits. The sim- 
plest, of course, is the walk, and we'll 
consider that youre doing this well, al- 
wavs remembering to sit tight, with knees 
gripping vour saddle to hold vou secure- 
ly even if your horse swerves suddenly. 
ET’S see how another expert: eques- 

4 trienne puts her horse through the 
more complicated gaits. Look at eleven 
vear old Barbara Ferguson of New 
Canaan, Connecticut, on horse, 
Shannon Power. 

At a slight tightening of Barbara’s 
hands on the reins, Shannon Power steps 
into a slow. rhythmic trot. And Bar- 


het 


_their enjoyment of riding. 










































bara’s not a second behind. The beat i 
one, two—one, two; and for Barbara it’ 
up, down—up, down, in perfect harmony 
as she and her mount go bobbing alon 
the trail under the leafing trees. 

Taking that over again in slow mo 
tion, you can see in detail the correct way 
to post. Notice how tightly Barbara’s 
legs grip the saddle. That’s what keeps 
her on—never does she grasp the saddle 
or clutch at a tightened rein. For she 
knows that the trick in posting is to raise 
her body from the knees and thighs, all 
in one graceful, supple movement, to the 
count of up. Then with the count of 
down, she lowers herself so very gently 
and easily that she hardly touches the 
leather lightly 
to the next count of up. 

Barbara a golden rule in 
riding which is as good for you as it is 


before she rises again 


pomts out 


for the horse: always make yourself 
featherweight in the saddle; don’t ever 
flop heavily and lazily. upon the poor 


horse’s back. Try it both ways just once 
and you'll see what Barbara means. 
Now, maybe you know all about post- 
ing, but the canter still seems an obscure 
art to you. Don’t be discouraged, for 
almost all riders agree that this is a diffi- 
cult gait at first. Beginners usually try 
to canter too fast; but once they've learned 
how much fun there is in the gentle 
“rocking chair” motion of a smooth, slow 
canter they'll improve their style and 
Watch Barbara as she touches her heel 
to Shannon’s flank and they begin to can- 
ter through the open field in front of 
them. See Barbara’s knees and 
thighs are gripped tight, how her heels 
are drawn back a little, and her entire 
body bent slightly forward. 


how 


Her elbows 
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are in close to her sides. She’s demonstrating 
the basic point in cantering—which is to 
stick so close to the saddle that there’s no 
daylight between you and the leather. 

It will help you to stick close if you re- 
member to push down with your back 
muscles in rhythm with the horse’s move- 
ments. You can test yourself by putting a 
piece of paper or a leaf between your knee 
and the saddle and seeing how long you 
can keep it there as you canter. 

Unless you do a lot of country riding, 
there aren't many occasions when you'll be 
justified in letting your horse out to a full 
gallop, for it’s dangerous on a busy bridle 
path. But if you know the way is clear, and 
you can’t resist, be sure to do it right. 
Remember to keep yourself clear of the 
saddle. except for the part of your legs from 
the knees to the calves, which must always 
be tight against the saddle. Take a firm, sure 
stand in the stirrups, shorten your reins, and 
go! The idea behind it is that your horse 
will virtually carry you through the air. But 
do remember that the real pleasure in riding 
comes not from a swift flight through the 
air (try a helicopter for that) but from a 
smooth, even trot or a quick, gentle canter. 
That’s when you can show that you do know 
how to ride. 

To some people a ride is pure pleasure 
until they get back to the stable and have 
to dismount. They're ashamed 
they’re slow and clumsy in dismounting, 
when they know that the important thing 
is speed. You can dismount gracefully in 
two seconds if you'll try it the way Barbara 
does it. 

She takes both feet out of the stirrups 
and holds the reins in her right hand, close 
to the saddle. Her left hand rests on the 
horse’s mane. Then quickly, all in one 
movement, she swings her right leg over and 
jumps down, landing a little in front of the 
horse’s shoulder. If Shannon Power moves, 
Barbara can take a step or two forward with 
him, still keeping the reins in her hand. 

Both Barbara and Lynn Cooley, one of 
her best friends, are former members of 
Girl Scout Troop 75 in New Canaan. Lynn, 
who is twelve, already has picked out the 
horse she wants for her own when that is 
possible. Meanwhile she rides once a week 
at a hunt club near her home, and from her 
experience hands on a few useful tips that 
were given to her when she first began to 
ride. 


because 


O begin with, be sure to take your first 

riding lessons from a competent profes- 
sional instructor. You may think you were 
born to ride, or maybe you've read a book on 
the subject. But neither natural aptitude nor 
written instructions can be as helpful on 
those first rides as the advice of a calm, 
experienced older person who’s right beside 
you. Remember, “Safety First” is a 
principle in any method of locomotion, 
whether it’s riding a horse, driving a car, 
or walking. 

Lynn also recommends that you go to a 
large stable, where you'll have a good choice 
of horses, for you'll learn to ride better if 
you have experience with different mounts. 
If possible, first learn to ride bareback, to 


basic 


ride without stirrups, and to ride without 
reins. These tricks may seem terrifying if 
you've already learned to depend on a 


saddle and bridle, but thev’re really easy, 
and will do a lot to improve your balance 
and control. 

There are many ways of showing vour 
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ON THE COVER 


Rosemary Dunn sees herself in a smart 
spring suit—new from the top of its cut- 
away jacket down to the hem of the 
straight, front-slitted skirt. In sizes 10 to 
16, the suit costs about $30, comes in 
cherry, pussywillow, amber, copen blue, 
and the jade green you see on the cover. 
It's made by the Jerry Coat Company and 
is sold at the stores listed under the head- 
ing, ‘‘Spring Parade’’ on page 24, where, 
by the way, you will also find Rosemary's 
natural Madagascar straw half-hat and 
shoulder bag. The set, made by Harry 
Weiss Company, is under $6. 

Though Rosemary has only been mod- 
eling since August, she's already had 
three cover-girl assignments and played 
the lead in a technicolor movie short. 
She's 5 feet 6 inches, weighs about 115, 
and loves sports—especially horseback 
riding, swimming, skating, and skiing. 
She likes to dance, too, and read, and 
for favorite movie stars checks the names 
of Bergman and Taylor. Some day Rose- 
mary hopes to squeeze in dramatic les- 
sons, but right now the days aren’t quite 
long enough. 





horse that you have control—the use of your 
a slap on the neck when necessary; 
real pressure with the calves of your legs; 


voice; 


or a definite kick with your heels. But the 
best way of letting him know you're in 
control is by being in rhythm with him, 


moving lightly and quickly in harmony with 
his movements, so that you seem to be part 
of the horse. 
Really be a 
care of him vourself 
Learn how to put on the tack, to remove it 
and put it away properly; to walk the horse 
after your ride; to wash him down with a 
sponge; to put him in his stall; and to feed 
and water him. All these add up in your 
final score as a rider, for by caring for vour 
horse needs - 


with a friendly pat, a show of consideration 


Take 


whenever vou can 


friend to vour horse 


and answering his unspoken 


by loosening a tight curb chain or a pinch- 

ing bit, and most of all by riding well— 

you ll “lady in the saddle.” 
THE END 


become a real 


Wired for Sound 


(Continued from page 17) 


ELSIE K. 
wog. 

EMCEE: Right. Now what is the word 
that describes the practice of having many 
wives? (Long pause) Come on, _ think! 
Think of the Mormons! 

ALL FIVE STUDENTS 
Polygamy! 

Most of the quizzes are a good deal 
harder than that, but they are all fun, and 
frequently include a spelling bee as well as 
a test of vocabulary. 

Back on the air again at 6 p.m. for a 
two hours’ session, WSHS starts off with one 
hour of dinner music for adult entertain- 
ment. The selections are now usually tran- 
scribed—pleasing, semiclassical or musical- 
comedy airs chosen from the station’s rented 
library of some 1,800 musical transcriptions. 
Later the station plans to draw as much as 
possible on the live talents of Sewanhaka 
High’s music department, and what with a 
boys’ glee club, a girls’ glee club, a school 
band, and a senior trio, there should be no 
difficulty there. 

The second hour of the evening’s broad- 
cast is devoted to so-called public-service 
programs—those which are entertaining and 
instructive too. Some are on platters, such 
as the transcribed dramatic series prepared 
by the American Legion, but there are live 
broadcasts, too. Student program directors 
are working out arrangements with three 
near-by contribute ideas and 
scripts, and to take part in discussion forums 
on current topics. The high-school students 
are also being encouraged to produce dra- 
matic and musical shows for the evening 
programs, which are listened to in homes 
all over Floral Park and neighboring towns. 
Already the United States Marine Corps has 
worked up a special program series for 
WSHS, dramatizing the history of the 
Marines. It is put on with a cast of Marines 
and students. 

As for the day-to-day cost of operating 
WSHS, it’s kept low because of the fact that 
the school has several faculty members who 
are licensed radio operators, so that it hasn't 
been necessary to hire any. And the boys 
in the new, advance course in radio technical 
operation help a lot, too. 

“Besides, we don't have to think of the 
cost of a programming staff the way most 
stations do,” says one of the attractive stu- 
dent bookkeepers, “for our students do 
all that. Of course we have electric-power 
bills, but they aren’t large, and there is the 
item of between forty and fifty dollars a 
month for our musical transcription library. 
The cost of our press wire for news broad- 
casts is a major item—about twenty dollars 
a week—but a station can earn all or most 
of this back by posting the news flashes on 
a town bulletin board on which advertising 
matter is sold. All in all. a station like ours 
should get along on about one hundred dol 
lars a month for running expenses. In ou 
case, the district school board, convinced that 
WSHS is a worthwhile educational project 
has provided for these operating costs in 
the regular school budget.” 

Naturally, the town of Floral Park has be- 
very interested in WSHS. which is 
proving to be a civic project of which every- 
one is proud. A group of men and women 
familiar with the radio business was invited 
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Brown 


Think of getting snapshots at night, in- 
doors or out! It's simple with this inexpen- 
sive camera. Flasholder (extra) is removable 
for daylight pictures. Your dealer can supply 
you soon. .. . Flash bulbs may be a little 
scarce yet, but they’re on the way. 


America’s favorite snapshots are 
made on Kodak Verichrome Film— 
in the familiar yellow box. 


The American Girl 


“We took time out at the orchestra rehearsal to 
look at Anne’s snapshots. That camera she uses 
is right on the beat!” 


Everybody likes to look at snapshots—snapshots of school 
doings and gang doings, or simply snaps of friends. You'll 
have fun taking them, showing them . . . and even more 
fun sharing them. 


And making snapshots is easy. Load the camera, take 
aim, and “click.” Be sure you use Kodak Verichrome Film. 
It eliminates the guesswork in picture taking. You press 
the button—it does the rest! Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 








to form a citizens’ advisory committee, and 
now there’s a plan in progress to organize 
a community radio workshop so that the 
grownups as well as the students can have 
a part in building up the reputation of the 
town’s unique home radio station. Floral 
Park is being put on the map in a big way! 
And all because of the patience, work, and 
foresight of the town’s girls and boys. 

For the students have worked hard on 
their project. They've had a wonderful time 
and learned many things—things that some 
of them will find useful in future radio ca- 
reers. 

“T guess we've all got a lot out of WSHS,” 
says Isabelle Mathews, a Sewanhaka junior. 
“I, for one, was mainly interested in the 
glamour of the new idea, the thrill of speak- 
ing over a microphone. Of course we all 
still get a thrill when we step up to the 
mike, but we have the satisfaction of achiev- 
ing something worthwhile, too. And we 
know that everybody must hold up his end 
to put a successful program on the air.” 

Mr. Gregory, who works most closely with 
the students on their project, hopes that the 
idea of student-managed radio stations will 
spread. He believes that schools and col- 
leges in any city can work together in or- 
ganizing such a station and creating and 
managing its programs. Meanwhile, the 
Sewanhaka students are writing new scripts 
and rehearsing dozens of new programs, 
planning for the time when WSHS will be 
on the air not just four hours a day, but 
from morning till night. 

THE END 


Anchor for Her Heart 
(Continued from page 19) 


how tough he is.” Bink tried to grin, but 
there was worry in his eyes. 

Mrs. Ambler joined them, looking white 
and tired. “Darling,” she said to Sue, “we 
don’t know anything yet, but I was sure 
you'd feel better here. And Joan, too,” she 
added. “It’s grand of you to stand by, dear.” 

They talked in scattered fragments. Joan 
was aware of uniformed hurrying 
past now and then, their shoes whispering 
on the clean, shining floors. Near by a young 
enlisted man glanced up from his magazine 
to give Mrs. Ambler a look of sympathy. 

“His wife just had twins,” Bink told the 
girls, trying his valiant best to divert them. 

Joan felt as if her heart had stopped when 
a nurse came forward briskly. But her nod 
was for the sailor, and with a shy smile he 
followed her down the hall. 

Now the room seemed emptier and more 
silent, and Joan knew that the others felt as 
she did—that a spring was wound impossibly 
tight inside her, growing ever tighter. 

At the sound of a slow step she looked 
up to see Captain Ambler. He put a pro- 
tecting arm around his wife. 

“Nothing new.” he said. “Dr. 
coming over from Bethesda.” 

“How about some Java, sir?” Bink asked. 

Sue’s father nodded absently and Bink left 
in search of coffee. 

Again the room became almost unbearably 
quiet. Then a tall, thin commander came in. 
“Come along,” he said to the Amblers. “Your 
young man’s going to be all right, thank 
God. He just this minute came to, and you 
can have a look at him.” 

Her whole being flooded with thankful- 
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nurses 


Brown's 


ness, Joan watched the radiant Amblers fol- 
low the doctor down the corridor. 

“Bink, Bink!” she called, trying not to 
shout for joy, when Bill’s roommate reap- 
peared. “He’s all right! He’s conscious.” 

Then the tightly wound spring did snap, 
and Joan’s head went down on her arms as 
she sobbed out her relief. 

“Hey,” chided Bink. “You’ve been swell 
all evening and now—but darn it, I know just 


“SPRING PARADE” 


See pages 11 to 14 





An exciting series of fashion shows—fea- 
turing the same clothes you see and love 
in the fashion pages of THE AMERICAN 
GIRL every month—will be held during 
1947 in stores across the country. The 
shows, to start in March, will be staged 
by this magazine in co-operation with local 
Girl Scout councils and leading stores. So 
if you want to see real live teen-age girls 
bring the clothes pictured in ‘‘Spring 
Parade” to life, fall in line and head for 
the ‘Fashions for the American Girl’’ shows. 

For the date of the fashion show nearest 
you, watch the newspapers, keep your 
eye on the shopwindows, or check with 
your Girl Scout council office. And mean- 
while, you can count on the monthly 
fashion pages of THE AMERICAN GIRL to 
show you plenty of super clothes to shop 
for by mail. The stores below, listed be- 
cause they carry the merchandise pictured 
in the ‘Spring Parade’’ pages in this issue, 
are going to start the fashion shows rolling. 
They'll be glad to tell you when. 


S. H. Heironimus, Roanoke, Va.; Whitney's, 
Albany, N.Y.; Joseph Horne, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; G. Fox, Hartford, Conn.; Filene’s, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; and Abraham & Straus, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. all carry the clothes shown on 
our March cover and on pages 11, 12, 13, 
and 14. Of course you understand that 
supplies of 
short in many lines. 


merchandise are still quite 
THE AMERICAN GIRL 
connot guarantee that any given store will 
have unlimited stock of all items pictured 
in our “Spring Parade’ of fashions when 
you call or write. But if the store is out of 
stock on the particular item you select, 
they‘re sure to have one that is very similar. 





how you feel.” His own voice broke. “You 
know that hymn we sing every Sunday, 
‘Eternal Father, strong to save’? Well, I’ve 
been saying it over to myself. Gosh, I guess 
I've been praying every minute.” 

Bill’s face was pale against the hospital 
pillow the next afternoon when he opened 
his eves to encounter his sister's 

“Hi, Sue,” he greeted her. “I must have 
gone to sleep again. Did I dream it, or did 
you tell me that Joan was here for the show 
I put on last night?” 

“Ssh,” Sue cautioned. “You're not to talk. 
Yes, Joan definitely was here. She passed up 
the hop to stay, too.” 

Bill’s brown eves lighted. “That was swell 
of her.” he murmured drowsily. “Kinda puts 
a different) slant on things I've been 
sore at her for turning me down for the 
dance last: fall, but I guess we just got each 
other wrong.” Then he cat-napped again. 

When he awakened he said, “Tell that 
redhead the champion of the awkward squad 
sends thanks, will you?” 

“Tell her yourself.” Sue squeezed her 


brother’s big hand. “The doctor said she 
could see you in a day or two.” 

“Great,” Bill chuckled, but his enthusiasm 
was cut short as a corpsman came to poke a 
thermometer unceremoniously into his mouth, 
and Sue left reluctantly. 

She felt lightheaded with happiness as 
she climbed in beside Joan, who was wait- 
ing to drive her home. 

“How’s the patient?” Joan asked. 

“Getting impatient fast, I'd say.” Sue was 
radiant. “It’s a miracle. I can’t believe it 
was just last night we were so frightened 
about him. He wants to see you. He’s 
pleased as anything over your standing by.” 

“I couldn’t have done anything else,” 
Joan protested. She swerved sharply to the 
right as a flash of yellow sped past. 

“Well of all things!” Sue gasped, turning 
around in time to see Mary Lou Dunbar’s 
roadster stop in front of the hospital. 

Joan drove on. “I wonder how she knew 
about Bill’s accident?” she murmured with 
a stab of apprehension. 

“Of all the nerve!” Sue sputtered. “Thank 
goodness they won't let her see Bill. They’ve 
a big NO VISITORS sign on his screen.” 

“Maybe he sent for her,” Joan suggested. 

“Not a chance,” Sue assured her. “All he’s 
done is sleep—and ask about you.” 

Joan dropped Sue off and then drove 
home, where she had arranged to meet Stan 
and go to the Midshipmen’s Steerage, as the 
canteen was called. She would have much 
preferred to spend the day quietly, but after 
breaking their date for the hop at the last 
minute the night before, she knew that she 
certainly owed Stan a further explanation. 

“Well, Florence Nightingale,” he greeted 
her. “I hope the fallen hero is improving.” 

“T haven't seen Bill,” Joan answered, “but 
Sue says he’s coming along fine. Stan, I am 
sorry about last night.” 

“You ought to be,” he told her em- 
phatically, as they started toward Bancroft 
Hall. “I’m surprised I still speak to you.” 

The Steerage was a gay place on Sunday 
afternoon, with teasing strains of music 
floating over from Smoke Hall, which it 
adjoined. Joan and Stan edged through the 
crowded room to a table. 

When they were -seated and he had 
ordered for them both, she went on with 
her explanation. “Honestly,” she told him, 
“I sent word to you the minute I could.” 

“Well,” he relented, “Sue’s your friend, 
and you had to stand by her.” 

Joan’s long lashes hid her eyes for a 
moment. She didn’t want to hurt Stan, but 
it wasn't fair to deceive him. “It wasn't 
only loyalty to Sue,” she admitted. “You 
see, I do like Bill a lot. I always have.” 

Stan froze instantly. “Thanks for telling 
me,” he said brusquely. 

Later that day, when she was alone, Joan 
had some bad moments. Now she had cut 
herself off from the good times with Stan, 
and perhaps she would be as lonely and left 
out as she had feared when she first came 
to Annapolis. The old doubt of — herself 
swept over her. But in her heart she knew 
that she had had no choice but to be frank 
with Stan. Burning bridges was no fun, nor 
hurting someone you liked, but it was better 
than deceiving Stan and herself. And sud- 
denly she thought, “Maybe I've grown up a 
little.” She looked at her father’s gift on 
her finger, and felt a step closer to the goal 
she had set for herself. 

Next morning she went to school half 
hoping for, half dreading, the word from 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Here’s Harriet Again 
“ONROVIA, CALIFORNIA: I guess I really 
stuck my neck out when I wrote to you 
judging from the way 
Morgan, Patricia 
Helen Tarvainen, 
disagree with me. 


about your covers, 
Nancy Nielsen, Ginger 
Keith, Beatrice Gordon, 
and probably many more, 

I'm not going to say one thing against 
THe American Girt, already 
told you what I think of it, and anyway, I 
can't think of anything more to tell you, only 
that I've taken your megazine for a long 
time, and I wouldn't trade it for any other 
that has ever been published. I really think 


because I've 


vou have a super book 

Your stories are perfect and I am so glad 
that Beatrice also wants more stories about 
horses and dogs. Also, how about some on 
different kinds of animals? Speaking of 
animals, your January cover, with the kit- 
tens, is as cute as it can be. 

Here's wishing your magazine much suc- 
cess, and I hope that this time your readers 
won't disagree with me. 

Harriet HeEISLER 


Commercial Art 
PLAINVIEW, NeBRASKA: I have taken THE 
AMERICAN Girt for about six months. It is 
tops. I have just finished the January issue. 
I liked Tub-Time Technique. Please have 
more articles like it. I also like Speaking of 
Movies 

Several other girls and I have decided on 
a career in commercial art work, and I 
would like to learn more about it 
Thanks again for a wonderful magazine. 
BARBARA ANN MILLNITZ 


Southerner in the North 
Fort PEPPERRELL, NEWFOUNDLAND: I've 
been taking your wonderful magazine ever 
since I joined the Girl Scouts, nearly six 
years ago, and I never thought about writing 
and telling you how much I enjoy reading 
it, especially since it’s been modernized. 
I've only one suggestion to make. How 
about having a page devoted to answering 
girls’ problems about dates, gal friends, 
parents, ete.? 

I am sixteen and in the tenth grade 
Bishop Spencer College. I'm originally from 
the Solid South—Raleigh, North Carolina 
so don’t let the Newfoundland address fool 
you. Dad is a major in the Army, 
stationed here so we. meaning the family. 
are living here with him. 

It’s a pretty nice place. In the winter we 
have snows fifteen and twenty feet deep 
In spite of all the rumors, we are able to 


and he’s 


If you wish information about starting a Girl Scout troop, write to Girl Scouts, attention Field Division, 155 East 44th St., 
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'Tve ever read 
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as 


swim in the summertime, and there’s no 
need to go to a pool, as all one has to do is 
turn around and there’s another lake. 
Thanks again for a swell magazine. 
Ginny HILL 


Would-be Author 
ArcHison, Kansas: I have taken THE 
AMERICAN Girt for five months, and I enjoy 
it very much. I have read all of the stories, 
but I especially enjoyed An Anchor for Her 
Heart. As for the covers, I don't agree with 
Harriet Heisler, in her letter in the Novem- 
ber issue, about them. All have been won- 
derful, but the January is tops. Also Closet 
Conscious is very helpful to young. girls. 
I wish we could write stories and have them 
printed in this magazine. 

Every girl I know 
CAN GIRL. 


takes THe AMERI- 


Donna Rose Gorre_u 


Animals, Animals! 
WasHincton, D. C.: You surely started 
1947 with a bang. I took one glance at the 
January issue and knew it was going to be 
super. Your articles were wonderful. I 
especially enjoyed Closet Conscious and 
Make Your Camera Click. Your stories are 
fine, but how about a few more? 

Please have more animal covers, like the 
kittens, animal stories, too. Your 
magazine is tops, 


and some 
keep it up. 
Joy Oram 


and_ please 


More Animals 

St. Louts, Missourt: I have just received 
my January issue of THe AMERICAN GIRL. 
I think the cover is the best so far. Let's 
keep it up. I just love kittens of any kind, 
but especially white ones. I have named 
those on the Priscilla and Aquilla. 

Could we have some dogs and horses on 
the cover, too? I love them all. 

Betty JOHNSON 


cover 


Answer in April 
Evizapetu, New Jersey: I have taken THE 
AMERICAN Girt for almost a year, and I 
think it’s a super magazine, at least the best 
But there’s one thing wrong. 
Yes, every. girl enjoys reading articles or 
things of that sort, but there aren't enough 
stories. Dozens of girls have written and 
said the same thing. I thought A Penny for 
Your Thoughts was a_ page 
expressed thoughts to improve 

which is nearly tops already } 


where girls 
our Magazine 
but vou don’t 
seem to be doing anything about it 

I think that An Anchor for Her Heart is 


the most wonderful story I've ever read. By 










a | 


ial, 


the way, please continue with Pat Downing. 

I really enjoy those stories. And I'm just 

dying to read the sequel to It’s A Gift. 
Joan LAUGHINGHOUSE 


Joan and all the other readers who have 
been waiting anxiously to learn what was in 
that package will be glad to know their 
curiosity will be set at rest when the sequel 
to “Its A Gift” is published in the April 
issue.—The Editors. 


Horses, Horses! 

Luray, Virncinta: We have taken THe 
AMERICAN Gir about a year and a half, and 
we love it. We have just finished reading 
the January issue and were very pleased 
with it. But we do have one suggestion. 
Please have more stories about horses. We 
especially enjoved A Touch of Arab. The 
covers are really wonderful, especially the 
ones with the cats and dogs on them. An- 
other suggestion is to please have a horse 
on one of the covers soon. 

We are thirteen years old and in the 
eighth grade. THe AMERICAN Girv is the 
best magazine we have taken. 

EMILY AND FRANCES MENEFEE 


More Horses 

BaysipE, New York: I am almost thirteen, 
and in the eighth grade at school. I have 
been taking THe AMERICAN Girt for two 
years, and it is wonderful. Two stories I 
liked an awful lot were Mascot for Tony 
and A Touch of Arab. 1 love horses and go 
riding every week. Please have more stories 
and articles on horses. 

I am an Intermediate Girl Scout. I have 
twenty-six badges, and am a First Class 
Girl Scout. I have just finished the Horse- 
woman badge. 

Joan FLostroy 


Wants a Weekly 
Downer’s Grove, ILLinois: I'm writing to 
tell you how much I liked the article on 
photography in the January issue. I had 
just received a camera for Christmas and I 
am interested in photography. 

I am twelve vears old and in the seventh 
grade. I'm also a Girl Scout and can say 
THe American Gir has 
Scouting. 

I would like some more Pat Downing 
stories: also more Sally Graham and Me- 
Guire Jackson stories 
plaint—-I wish Tne 


helped me_ in 


I only have one com- 
AMERICAN Girt came 
once a week instead of once a month 
}\NeE ALDERMAN 


New York 17, N.Y. 
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Anehor for Her Heart 


(Continued from page 24) 


Sue that would tell her she could see Bill. 
She was looking forward to it with mixed 
feelings. She wanted to see him, but at 
the same time she knew that a great deal 
depended on their first meeting, after 
all the months of coolness. If they were to 
be friends again, she was sure she would 
know it the moment she saw him. And it 
mattered so much that at times she felt she 
couldn’t face the test. 

But all her anticipatory fears were nothing 
compared to what she felt when Sue finally 
raced up, just as she was finishing her lunch, 
and cried, “The lid’s off! I’ve just been 
home, and Mother says we can both see Bill 
this afternoon. Isn’t it perfectly marv?” 

This time it was Joan who clung to Sue 
as the hospital door swung behind them, 
and they went down the hall to Bill’s room. 

“Hi, Susy,” Bill hailed his sister, who was 
in the lead. Then he caught sight of Joan. 
“Why, Red!” he grinned, holding out his 
hand. “It’s swell to see you.” 

Something happened to Joan’s voice. She 
stood wordlessly beside Bill’s bed. Then 
everyone was talking and laughing, as Bill 
introduced his fellow sufferers to the girls. 

“Sit by me,” Shorty Morris, captain of the 
Navy crew, called to Sue. “That clumsy 
brother of yours doesn’t rate all the at- 
tention.” 

Sue made the rounds of the beds, playing 
no favorites, while Joan and Bill talked under 
cover of the chatter around them. Their 
actual words were unimportant, but as Bill 
made light of his skirmish with oblivion 
and invited Joan to a preview of the seven 
stitches in his scalp, she knew that things 
were all right between them once again. 

Almost before they knew it, time was up, 
and there was a rattle of supper trays. 

But as they prepared to leave, Joan’s smile 
vanished when a midshipman over in a 
corner said, “That reminds me, Ambler— 
what are the chances of that cute blond com- 
ing up with a cake like the one she brought 
you yesterday?” 

So Mary Lou had been there! Sue’s grim 
expression had an “I'll fix her!” look to it as, 
on sudden impulse, she turned back to her 
brother. “Oh, Bill,” she said, “I almost 
forgot. Have you heard the latest scuttlebutt 
about a certain popular young lady wearing 
a First Classman’s ring?” 

Joan knew that Sue was referring to 
current gossip about Mary Lou, and _ it 
flashed through her mind that if the flirta- 
tious little Southerner had visited Bill the 
day before, it must have been because he 
had wanted to see her, and was still in- 
terested in her. In that case, this was cer- 
tainly no time for him to hear about her 
weather-vane ways. She caught Sue’s eye 
and gave her a frantic signal, which Bill 
intercepted. 

“Why all the double talk?” he asked, 
frowning. “Who do you mean?” Then his 
eves fell on the blue-and-gold miniature on 
Joan’s finger. He had not seen her since 
Christmas, and knew nothing about her 
father’s qift. 

“So that’s it!” he exclaimed, doing his 
best to. sound hearty. “Nice going, Red! 
Who’s the lucky man?” 

Joan bit back the explanation she wanted 
to make. Under the circumstances, it might 
be better for him to think it was she, and not 
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Take another look... 
now do you see it? 


Do you see what makes this picture 
better than average? 


One reason is that it goes straight 
to the point — tells its story quickly. 
You'll get this effect by remembering 
these three things: 

1. Have your principal point of in- 
terest near the center of the picture. 


2. Keep your backgrounds simple. 
The sky makes an ideal background 
for many outdoor subjects. 


3. Emphasize the important part of 
the scene. Don’t include meaning- 
less, distracting details. 

These are a few of the professional 
“‘tips’’ you'll find in the 60-page 
Ansco book, ‘‘Better Photography 
Made Easy.”’ Get your copy at your 
dealer’s. 


And while you’re there, ask for 








‘‘wide-latitude”’ Ansco Film — it will 
help you get a better picture every 
time you click the shutter, in spite 
of small exposure errors. 

Remember Ansco Film—you’l!l find 
it helps improve your photography. 





ASK FOR 





FILM e CAMERAS 











Pick up your copy today! Here’s a photographic 
book that’s fun to read—page after page of suggestions 
that will help you become a better photographer. 
Ansco’s book, “Better Photography Made Easy,” is 
simple to understand. It costs only 25¢. Ask your nearest 
dealer for a copy—now. Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 
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Everybody Loves the 


Sgeful Trifle 


ON MY BRACELET 
ON MY OUTFITS 


“LOOK-ZY 


Bracelet with 8 “miniatures” $1.00 

plus 20c fed. tax 

10 individual ‘miniatures’ $1.00 
plus 20c fed. tax 







Actual size; 
18 different miniatures in all 


Here's something really new...gay, eye- Use them many exciting different ways 
catching charm$...full-color reproductions ...as a necklace...as dress buttons... as 
in miniature of your favorite popular  chatelaines...to trim belts or beanies... 
brand products...cans, jars, bottles, boxes to decorate sweaters or jackets 

They will set your friends to talking, ask- At your favorite store, or order direct. 
ing questions, wishing they had one, too. SORRY NO C.0O.D.'s 


PRECISION MINIATURES, Dept. J. A. 5147 Brown Ave., St. Lovis 15, Mo. 


: Sogar Shank” A 
Se ee 


FOR GALS WITH A SWEET TOOTHI 









Be sweet, sugar, and you'll be smart—with this 
bright new Kimball Original. It's designed 
with all the specialities of the soda fountain in 


delicious and wonderful colors. Come see. 





a8 8 * 
as us 


oe 





come buy yourself a treat! $3.00. 3 





Send for 
s ‘cote gree a 9 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. ¥. 











Mary Lou, who was serious about some 
First Classman. “I'll tell you sometime, Bill,” 
she promised and bumped into a supper tray 
in her hurry to get away. 

Outside, Sue burst out, “That was awful 
of me! I’ve no use for that little two-timer, 
and I lost my temper—but good! It never 
dawned on me that Bill might mind. And 
now he thinks I meant you! You shouldn't 
have let him. If I’ve made you unhappy 
again I'll never forgive myself. Never!” 

“Don't worry about it,” Joan comforted 
her, sounding more unconcerned than she 
felt. “But promise you'll let me tell Bill the 
truth myself when the time comes. He 
ought not to be bothered about it now.” 

In a woebegone voice, Sue gave a re- 
luctant promise. 


HE trim knockabout tugged at her 

moorings as Joan and the other mem- 
bers of her “crew” climbed aboard. After 
several lessons with the instructor, she 
was now on speaking terms with every part 
of the little sloop, from jib to transom. But 
as they waited for the command to shove 
off she looked out across the Severn to where 
the Chesapeake glinted in the spring sun- 
light, and felt awed by the expanse of 
water. This sail was to be their final drill 
and today, when they left the friendly 
shelter of the sea wall, they’d be on their 
own for the first time. 

She looked a bit apprehensively at young 
Jerry Carter and the four other Navy jun- 
iors who were qualifying for small-boat sail- 
ing with her. Were they, she wondered, as 
scared is she? 

Her thoughts were interrupted as the in- 
structor on the dock boomed, “Shove off!” 
and the next minute they were headed into 
the wind and making sail. 

“Well the main!” called Jerry, who was 
taking his turn at the tiller. 

Joan gave the halyard another tug, then 
blushed as she remembered this was the 
signal that the mainsail, to which she had 
been assigned, was well up. But as the 
sails filled and the boat began to skim over 
the blue water, she forgot both embarrass- 
ment and fear. This was it! Better than 
riding. Better than dancing. She wanted 
to go on forever with the wind singing and 
the spray stinging her face. 

The instructor, however, had given them 
their orders. Each of the six apprentice- 
sailors was to take a turn at the tiller, and 
acting as skipper, sail over a_ prescribed 
course. Then each must rescue a life buoy 
doing duty as a “man overboard,” and _ re- 
turn to the dock for a landing. One by one 
they went through their paces, shouting or- 
ders and looking as lively as any crew that 
ever sailed the sea. As a finale to the drill 
they had a short, exciting race with two 
other knockabouts. 

“Hey!” Jerry exclaimed when they were 
all back on the sea wall again, “We just 
made it. The Reina’s flying the Eight flag!” 

The Reina Mercedes was the station ship 
whose signal flags controlled sailing in that 
area. A special lookout stationed aboard her 
kept watch at all times. In case of a squall 
he exhibited three flags, known as Sugar 
Queen Easy, which meant all boats were to 
reef sail until the danger was past. But now 
the signal was even more urgent. The Eight 
flag recalled all boats to their moorings 

Joan was glad they’d been lucky enough 
to finish their drill before the storm broke 
Then, as big raindrops began to pelt her 
she joined Jerry in a sprint for cover. 
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At home she found her aunt in the living 
room. “We dood it!” she laughed, shaking 
her wet mane. “We're all through our sail- 
ing lessons. Now if I can only pass the 
written exam! I’ve just got to qualify be- 
fore Dad gets home.” She hurried away to 
get into dry clothes. 

When she returned, Mrs. Crawford pulled 
her niece down beside her on the couch. “I 
want to talk to you,” she explained. “Joan, 
dear, I wish you’d stop worrying so much 
about the impression you're going to make 
on your father. You’ve been working so 
hard at school, and with your painting and 
swimming—and now this. It’s all fine, and 
we're proud of you, but you don’t have to 
make yourself over.” 

“But Aunt Agnes,” Joan said, gripping 
her hands together, “I’ve got to be sure my 
father will like me. I think I'd die if he 
didn’t. Sue keeps telling me to relax, too. 
But he mustn’t be disappointed again.” 

“Again?” Mrs. Crawford asked in  sur- 
prise. 

“Well,” Joan spoke quickly, spilling out 
the trouble that had haunted her for so long, 
“you know my father never forgave me for 
not being a boy.” 

“Whoever told you such nonsense?” Her 
aunt’s voice was sharp with anger. 

“Why—I—I’ve known it as long as I can 
remember,” Joan stammered, not wishing to 
say straight out that her grandmother had 
been her informant. 

“Then you've known something that isn’t 
so,” Mrs. Crawford declared emphatically. 
“Jack adored your mother, and nothing 
could make him happier than to have a 
daughter like her. And you are like her, 
Joan, even though you're a carrot-top like 
most of us Andrews. Now please put that 
silly idea out of your head. If you don’t 
stop worrying you'll be a nervous wreck by 
the time your father gets here.” 

Joan was silent for a moment, trying to 
take in the significance of her aunt’s words. 
Was it possible that her grandmother had 
brought her up to believe something that 
was untrue? After all, Joan had heard only 
her side of the story. 

“Would you tell me about my mother?” 
she asked shyly. 

Twilight deepened as they sat in the quiet 
room, while for the first time Joan heard 
about her parents’ whirlwind courtship and 
their sudden wedding in defiance of Mrs. 
Elliott’s wishes. 

“They went to China,” Mrs. Crawford 
reminisced, “and not long after you were 
born out there, your mother died. Jack’s 
never talked much about it, but T’ve al- 
ways thought he felt that if they’d been at 
home the tragedy «might not have hap- 
pened. I believe that’s why he never tried 
to keep you with him. He thought you’d be 
safer with your grandmother, and he wanted 
that more than anything, even though it 
meant that he would be lonely and un- 
happy.” 

Joan felt as if bright, beautiful sunlight 
had suddenly flooded the dark corners of 
her being. Her aunt had made her parents 
vividly real and had given her an explana- 
tion of her father’s actions that cleared away 
the last clouds of uncertainty. 

One by one her troubles were disappear- 
ing. Perhaps soon she would have definite 
word that her father was on the way home. 
And soon, too, she might be able to tell 
Bill the truth about her ring. Then at last 
her skies would be bright indeed. 

(To be continued) 
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You’re more susceptible to chills 
on ‘those certain days’’ 


TRUE. So dress for the weather! If 
you should get wet—shed your damp 
duds, as fast as you can. 

The reason for this and other “‘do’s” 
and ‘“‘don’ts” for these days is ex- 
plained in “Growing Up and Liking 
It.” That slick, new booklet on the 


TRUE 


You can’t be confident 
of daintiness on ‘‘certain days’’ 


Modess, with the triple-proved de- 
odorant, proves how FALSE that is! 


how and why of menstruation. 
“Smarteens” are delighted with its 
swell tips on good looks, comfort, and 
health. It helps keep them “groovey” 
every day of the month. 
Modess will send you your free 
copy. If you mail the coupon below! 


PALSE ? 


Yes, America’s Luxury napkin hetps 
keep you dainty as a snowflake. 

It’s so soft and so safe too! You 
should try Modess! 


Send now for your FREE copy! 


Martha Steele, Personal Products Corp., Box 351-K, Milltown, N.J. 
Please send me, in plain wrapper, a FREE 
copy of “Growing Up and Liking it.” 





Address_ 
— — 


State___ 
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Your store explorer tracked 
down these eight good buys 
for Mareh. None is over 83 





4 


Fresh as the first hyacinth, a new 
100% weol Featherknit sweater. 
In any pastel, with 

interesting yoke and neckline, 

it’s $3 in the Economy Department, 
Gimbel’s, New York City 







“There isa 
Maiden Form 
for Every Type 
of Figure!” 


io. —~, 

Here's the brassiere you ve 
long been seeking . . . if your bosom is 
average or just under average and it you 
want typically youthful, subtly pointed up- 
lift! This latest addition to Maiden Form's 
“brassiere hit- parade” comes in various 
lovely fabrics, $1.50 to $3.50. 

Send for free Style Folder: 
Maiden Form Brassiere Co., Inc., New York 16 

















ARCHERY IS FUN! 


Wise folks save money, and this blue metal bank, looking just 
like a safe, makes it fun to squirrel away your hoard. Young 
Books, 746 Madison Avenue, New York City 21, sells it for 
$1.85 which includes your name and the secret combination 





Deck your wrist with an intriguing 
silver or gold finish bracelet that comes 
eee em right out and says “I love you!” 

rchery is one sport in which every mem- i —_ 2 
Sancroramcon fl | Riprerentenee., Bet op 
ea: Saks Fifth Avenue, New York City a [iY 


any outdoor sport you ever tricd. Why not 










get together with a few friends and start a 
club? Send for Ben Pearson's free booklet 
“How to Shoot with Bow and Arrow”. 
Meanwhile, look for Ben Pearson fine arch- 
A flip and it flashes—this pocket light which 
throws a strong, practical beam yet is tiny 
enough to fit in the palm of your hand. 
Chrome-plated finish, complete with batteries 

and bulb, engraved with two or three initials—and 
just $2 at Bantam-Lite, 126 Eleventh Avenue, New York City 11 


ery tackle wherever sporting goods are sold. 


1946 Ben Pearson Company 
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BEN PEA 


Fema Chere, aeeawsas — \ 


MEANS C7 Pacheny 


30 March, 1947 
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The Pat Pencil won't get away for 
you pin it to your dress. Then— 

whenever you want to write—pull 
out the long, snap-back chain. 
$2 at the Lennox Shop, Hewle 
New York. Sorry, no C.0.D.’s. 


Ambition, a weaving hook, some multi- 
colored cotton loops—plus this 7%" square 
loom—and yovu’re all set to weave a 

gay scarf or purse. The set costs $1.50 
at Miles Kimball Company, 

235 Bond Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 















Pick a washable white or 
yellow rayon blouse to top 
your skirts and slacks. This 
one is a mere $2.75 at 

Girl Scout National Equipment 
Service, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York 17. Order by number: 
H-209 for white; H-210 for 
yellow. Sizes 12 to 20 


Personalize your library with 

these attractive 3” x 4%" book- 
plates. In four different designs, a 
set of 50 costs $1; a set of 100, 
$1.75. At Miles Kimball Company, 
235 Bond St., Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


by TONI LAWRENCE 


Please order items direct from stores named and mention The American Girl 
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YOUR OWN 
HATS, 
BLOUSES, 
SUITS, BAGS, 


SEW 2: 


Make spring handbags, the newest 
wide belts, fascinating accessories, 
unusual gifts, newest decorations for 
your room. Tailor your suits and coats 
like a professional. Do new, different 
trimmings that MAKE your costumes. 
Clear directions, easy illustrated steps 
in 10-cent books listed. 































‘Gay Teen 
Ideas’’ has 28 
pares of won- 
derful hats, 
bags, acces- 
sories in Book 
8-16. 


Bags for every ® 
costume, easy to 
sew, in Book 
S-17. 


New quilted blouse, 
one of 7 trimming 
ideas in Book S-23 





“Learn to Sew" teaches 
while you make blouses, 
dresses, etc, 


A whole book full.of 
**Easy-to-Sew Toys,"’ 
No, 8-14 


SE A books just 10 cents. 


Limited quantities. First come, 


first served. ORDER NOW! 


The Spool Cotton Company, Dept. AG-% 
54 Clark Street, Newark 4, New Jersey 


iease send me the books checked at 10 cents 

each. Enclosed is cent 

0 No. 8-11, ‘Gifts’ 
©. 8-12, ‘Sewing 

for Babies’’ 

8-14, ““Tovs’’ [ 


17, ““Kags"’ 
18, **Talloring’’ 


LLLLLZ 
LLLLTLT 


». 8-1 “Cay 
Teen Ideas’ 





Nome (please print 


Street 


Address 
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THE BEST YEARS OF OUR 
LIVES—Robert Sherwood wrote 
this outstanding story which 
shows how three veterans 
meet their problems of post- 
war adjustment. One man, 
badly crippled, is afraid to 
face his girl. Another is disil- 
lusioned by civilian attitudes, 
ond for a while all feel like 
running away. Myrna Loy, 
Frederic March, Dana Andrews, 
Teresa Wright, are the stars. 


TRAIL STREET—William Barclay 
Masterson, the fighting mar- 
shal who brought law to Kan- 
sas—and the development of 
that State—form the theme of 
this picture. It revolves around 
a bitter fight of the 1880's be- 
tween farmers and the cow- 
boys whose motto was ‘Get 
that beef to the railroad,’’ even 
if it meant that the farmers’ 
crops were trampied. Randolph 
Scott and Anne Jeffreys star. 


MY BROTHER TALKS TO 
HORSES—Some racetrack touts 
attempt to exploit a small 
boy’s uncanny ability to un- 
derstand horses. Butch Jen- 
kins plays the boy whose 
imagination gets his devoted 
family into amusing and dif- 
ficult situations. Peter Law- 
ford, Beverly Taylor, Edward 
Arnold, Charles Ruggles, and 
Spring Byington form the cast. 
A picture well worth seeing. 


THE FARMER'S DAUGHTER — 
Against the vast background 
of America’s democratic sys- 
tem, a charming love story is 
told. it is symbolic of our 
country, showing how an in- 
telligent domestic servant and 
a wealthy young public serv- 
ant found a common ground, 
and gained happiness and 
love. You'll see Loretta Young, 
Joseph Cotten, and Ethel Bar- 
rymore in the stellar roles. 


Speaking of MOV IES | 


by 
TAMARA ANDREEVA 


* As a rule, movie wigs are meant to help 
glamorize the star. Not so with Spike 
Jones, head of the mad band known as the 
City Slickers. He ordered that special 
“fright wigs” be made for him. They were 
—and cost the studio $300 a wig! “I hope 
my fans realize I am giving them the most 
expensive jitters on the screen,” Spike said. 


* The cast signed up for Universal's THE 
EGG AND I included a dog, a trained hen, 
a pig, a mountain lion, a cow, a goat, a lamb, 
and a Shetland pony. The casting director 
wanted to know where the people came in. 


* Martha Vickers, considered one of the 
most talented and beautiful girls in Holly- 
wood, made her original screen debut as a 
corpse in a horror picture! 


* A new device for the controlled spread of 
mist or fog is being used in Warner Bros.’ 
THE WOMAN IN WHITE. The machine, 
devised by studio technicians who worked in 
chemical warfare and camouflage units dur- 
ing World War II, consists of a pressure gun 
which forces air through cylinders containing 
acetic acid and hexaclotherol. The mixture 
passes through a trough filled with dry ice 
and produces a stratus mist which remains 
about two inches above the ground for an 
indefinite period. The ceiling can be changed 
by varying the density of the mixture. 


* Ida Lupino’s famous dog, Duchess, made 
an accidental screen debut in the star’s 
latest Warner Bros.’ drama, THE MAN I 
LOVE, when, on a couch in the background, 
she slept peacefully through one of her 
mistress’s greatest dramatic scenes. The shot 
stays in the picture. 


* The origin of ham as applied to actor, 
according to Dennis Morgan, who recently 
did considerable research on the subject in 
connection with his minstrel work in the 
current musical, MY WILD IRISH ROSE, 
was the old song “Ham Fat,” which was sung 
by the younger and less accomplished en- 
tertainers in the days when minstrels were 
in flower. Minstrels who failed to advance 
in the profession were called “Ham Fatters.” 
The “fat” part finally disappeared, perhaps 
when minstreldom came upon its leaner days. 


* Ingrid Bergman, represented on the RKO- 
Radio lists with THE BELLS OF ST. 
MARY'S and NOTORIOUS, has _ been 
awarded by King Gustaf of Sweden “Literis 
et Artibus,” the highest Swedish order for 
artists and scientists. This is a gold medal 
awarded both to Swedes and foreigners who 
render outstanding services to art and 
science, Miss Bergman's award was for her 
“outstanding acting and her dignified way 
of representing Swedish art in the United 
States.” 
THE END 
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River Pirates 


(Continued from page 7) 


what do you think a mere girl can do?” 


“Tl show you,” she shot back, and raced 
up the path to the house. 

By the time she heard her father’s step 
on the kitchen porch, Mel was ready with 
« hot platter of golden eggs, a strip of home- 
cured bacon between each one, and a 
mound of neat sausage cakes in the middle. 
She ‘slid a plate of yellow corn muffins and 
the bubbling coffeepot on to the table just 
as Mr. Osborne pulled out his chair. 

“That was pretty good, partner.” Her 
father’s smiling eyes praised her warmly. 
He finished his second cup of coffee, pushed 
back his chair and lighted his pipe. 

Mel decided now was the time to tackle 
him. “Say, Dad, did you ever hear of pirates 
on this river?” 

“I’ve heard a tale or two.” Mr. Osborne’s 
tone was noncommittal. 

Mel shot her next bolt abruptly: “What’re 
you going to do about them?” 

Her father puffed at his pipe before an- 
swering slowly, “Nothing—not my business.” 

Mel stiffened. “Not your business to help 
right a wrong?” 

An amused expression crossed her fa- 
ther’s face. “No use wagging that reformer’s 
finger at me. Ever since you've been knee 
high to a grasshopper you’ve been a valiant 
righter of wrongs. I’ve backed you many 
times, haven’t I?” 

Mel nodded mutely. A hot feeling she 
couldn’t define welled up inside of her. 

“But this time—nothing doing.” Mr. Os- 
borne untangled his legs and stood up. “Se- 
riously, Mel, this is a dangerous local situa- 
tion that is best let alone. Even the con- 
servation commissioner hasn’t been able to 
solve it. You know there’s an undercurrent 
of antagonism on the part of these natives 
toward a city man like myself who comes 
butting into their area. If I injected myself 
into this fishermen’s feud they'd turn against 
me quick as a flash and retaliate in some 
way.” 

He shook his head emphatically. “They 
could ruin this farm and make it impossible 
for me to keep up what is now a going 
concern.” He pointed proudly to the fields 
of flourishing crops. 

“Time I got back to work.” He reached 
the door and turned, a quizzical look on his 
face. “You do understand, Mel, don’t you?” 

Mel's answer was cryptic. “I get your 
point of view. 

All morning, as she did her usual iilinies 
chores, she pondered over what her father 
had said. In the afternoon she wrote a letter 
and worked in the truck garden until time to 
go for the mail. On the half-mile walk to 
the village post office, she began to worry. 
Was she doing right? She had made it very 
plain that her father had nothing to do with 
what she had written. Would the conserva- 
tion commissioner answer the letter or just 
throw it in the wastebasket? At any rate, 
she had tried. That jibe of Kelly’s about a 
girl's not being able to do anything still 
pricked. 

To Mel's surprise an answer came very 
promptly. She said nothing to her father, 
but decided to tell Kelly. She would need 
h ‘ he Ip. 

The morning after the letter came she 
spied Kelly down on the dock and scurried 
down the path to the wharf. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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A FAMILY TRADITION! 
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PLAN REGULAR REUNIONS—BE A “FRESH UP” FAMILY! 


Although 7-Up is relatively young in years, it has become a part of family life 
in millions of American homes. Wholesome 7-Up is the happy home drink . . . the 
friendly family drink. Brisk-flavored, crystal-clear, sparkling . . . that's 7-Up! 

Be a “fresh up” family. Join the millions of Americans who daily “fresh up" with 7-Up 
as they work and play together. Ask Mom to order your supply today. 


opr. 1947 by The 
Se ven-Up Company 








One March evening, thirty-five years ago, American 


Girl Scouting was born. This is the story of its 


infant days, a dramatic chapter from the official 


Girl Scout history which will be off the press soon 


by ETHEL MOCKLER 


some- 


OME right over. 
thing for the girls of Savannah, 
and all America, and all the world, 

and we're going to start it tonight.” 
These words began Girl Scouting in 
this country; this characteristically brief 


I've got 


and enthusiastic telephone call from 
Juliette Gordon Low to her friend Nina 
Pape, in Savannah, Georgia on March 
9, 1912. From that telephone call in a 
small Southern city grew the organization 
that now numbers more than one mil- 
lion members. 

Juliette Low had brought back her idea 
of a Scout movement from England, 
where she had spent the previous year. 
Scouting for girls had started there as an 
unexpected offshoot of Boy Scouting, 
which Sir Robert Baden-Powell had 
founded in 1908. Sir Robert, a British 
Army officer in India, had found that the 
replacements coming out from the home 
islands were almost helpless in a primi- 
tive land, and had to be taught the very 
elements of living on the country. On his 
return to England he began to think of a 
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movement for boys that would teach 
them the things which the English board 
schools of that era could not teach, and 
to develop a program of character and 
health building activities based on good 
fellowship and public service. 

Boy Scouting began formally in Eng- 
land in 1908, and sponsored by educators 
and leaders, it grew so rapidly that by 
1909 the khaki-clad Scouts were a fa- 
miliar sight throughout the British Isles. 

But then an unexpected situation arose. 
Sir Robert began receiving letters from 
girls—the traditionally meek and circum- 
spect little creatures—demanding a Scout- 
ing movement like the boys’. 

Sir Robert had not bargained for girls 
wanting to share the game, and he was 
not at all sure that the idea was suited to 
girls, anyway. He tried to ignore the let- 
ters, but it was futile. In 1909 eleven 
thousand Boy Scouts marched to a Lon- 
don rally and the unrecognized and un- 
invited girls marched along with them, 
wearing khaki shirts and wide hats in 
lieu of an approved uniform! 






Juliette Low, shown here with 
a pet dog, brought the idea of 


Scouting over from England 


Members of an early Savannah 


troop practice first aid in 


their back yard at headquarters 


the (irls 


Sir Robert was too good a soldier to 
continue a battle, too much a 
gentleman to deny the girls something 
which they were so determined to have. 
Soon he announced that plans were being 
made for a girls’ organization and later 
he recommended the change of name 
from “Scout” to “Guide,” so that the new 
organization have a distinctive 
name of its own. Sir Robert had taken 
both names—“Scout” and “Guide”—from 
his service in India, where “scouts” were 
natives worked with the British 
Army, while “guides” had been distin- 
guished for their general resourcefulness, 


losing 


would 


who 


readiness, and courage. 

Sir Robert’s “Scheme for Girl Guides” 
concrete suggestions for training, 
created Second and First Class Tests, 
and provided a list of proficiencies for 
which badges should be awarded, which 
delighted the young ladies of the new 
organization. Homemaking and nursing 
were included, but the Guide could learn 
electricity and telegraphy, too, if she 

(Continued on page 42) 
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“It's really something to celebrate,” says this 
eleven year old Girl Scout. “For on March 12 


Girl Scouting is 35 years old. 


For this occasion and dozens of others throughout the 
year, she'll wear her Girl Scout “original.” Her smart 
uniform with its dark green beret, silver green 

dress, bright tie and insignia, dark green belt, trefoil 
“anklets and official shoes makes for a fine appear- 


PS es 


aR 





ance that's really “exclusive.” 


See your complete 
Girl Scout uniform 
at your local 


Girl Scout Equipment Agency 


_, Or, order by mail from 
Gal Scouts — 
National Equipment Service 

155 E. 44th St. 1307 Washington Ave. 245 Mission Street 
ie ew York 17, N. Y. ’ St. Lovis 3, Mo. San Francisco 5, Calif. 
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HEADLINE NEWS IN GIRL SCOUTING 






®@ This is the great month that rings im the great year—the 
thirty-fifth birthday of the Girl Scouts of America. In celebration 
of the anniversary, several exciting things are going to happen. 
First, a book on the history of Girl Scouting, “Citizens in Action,” 
by Ethel Mockler, will be published this spring. (Turn to page 34 
if you would like to read a condensation of the first chapter.) Next, 
the world encampment, mentioned in our January issue, will be 
held in June, and Girl Guide and Girl Scout delegates from many 
countries and from each of our own States and 
gather in Pennsylvania. In a spring or summer issue of THE AMER- 
IcAN Girt there will be a full-length article on the encampment. 
Also, starting this month and running through the year, there will 
be a series of AMERICAN GrrL-sponsored fashion shows in some 
of the stores in our larger cities and towns. Watch for the an- 
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possessions will 


ALL OVER THE MAP 


Minneapolis Girl Scouts and Camp Fire Girls (above) 
learn about ancient sculpture and get to know their 
city’s art museum, too, while in Savannah (left) Scouts 
and Brownies mail the packages, scheduled for Think- 
ing Day delivery overseas, at their own private post office 


nouncements in your local papers and store windows—perhaps 
there will be one in your town. Not only will you see modeled the 
fashions shown in the current issue of THE AMERICAN Girt. 
but there will be an amusing showing of Girl Scout uniforms as 
they were worn way back when Girl Scouting was very young, and 
later on there will be a movie short, showing Girl Scouts in action, 
which may give you some very good ideas for decorating rooms and 
making your own clothes. Don’t miss an AMERICAN Girv fashion 
show if one comes your way! 


® To give their parents and friends a picture of camp life as 
they experienced it last summer, Girl Scout Troop 1 of Grand 
Canyon, Arizona, recently put on a dramatic skit at their Court of 
Awards. The stage was arranged to represent their outdoor camp 
—complete with rock fireplace and picnic table—and an outdoor 
scene was sketched on the backdrop with colored chalks. The skit 
opened with the girls setting up camp, whittling and hammering 
tent stakes, preparing and bed under 
canvas, just as they do in camp. A rainstorm, ants in the wrong 
places, and a frog which jumped into the milk were all portrayed, 
to bring some of the fun-filled realism of camp life to their parents. 


supper, singing, going to 


® Another excellent dramatic program was staged by the 
troops of the United Presbyterian church of Canton, Ohio, who put 
on the Mother Goose operetta, “The Land of Dreams-Come-True,” 
by Alan Gray Campbell. excellent operetta for Girl 
Scouts, because large or small groups may participate, and the acts 
and choruses are arranged so that separate rehearsals may be held. 
Each Mother Goose character was responsible for her own costume, 
and the choruses made theirs from crepe paper in troop meetings. 
Small trees and bushes used for scenery were cut from cardboard 
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cartons and painted by an artist member of the committee, who 
also painted the backdrop and the house of Mother Goose. Materials 
were furnished by a local department store, and floodlights and an 
extension stage were donated by the Ohio Power Company. No 
admission was charged for the performance, but an offering taken 
up more than covered expenses, and left enough to buy some gym 
equipment for the troops. 

Two other interesting activities have been carried on by this 
group of Girl Scouts. One is the making of hurricane lamps from the 
soft wood of orange crates—an activity which many of them will 
follow up by finishing some of the other requirements for their 
Wood badges. The other is holding a yearly White Elephant Sale. 
The: girls themselves try out for the job of auctioneer, and six of 
the best are chosen. Articles saved all year, and varying from 
umbrellas to earrings, are brought and placed on exhibition before 
the sale. A limit is put on the bidding, and nothing may go above 
that sum. Money earned by the White Elephant Sale is then used 
to finance a Guest Day, which follows in two weeks. 


® From Girl Scouts overseas we have news of a competition 
being held among the Guides and Eclaireuses of France which 
sounds like fun, and something of a challenge at the same time. 
Each troop entering the competition must make, co-operatively, 
some piece of handicraft—a carved box, a decorated napkin ring, 
a piece of sewing or knitting—any kind of an object, as long as 
they make it themselves. Then, without using any of the official 
carriers or methods of transportation, that object must 
be taken from town to town, until it reaches one of five 
designated centers in different parts of France. That 
means it may not go by mail, train, bus, or airplane, but 
must be taken by hand and foot, passed from Guide to 
Guide, until it reaches its destination. Another interest- 
ing feature of the competition is that each object must 
be accompanied by a notebook in which is written a 
log of its travels and a short history of every city and town 
through which it passes. When all of the entries have 
arrived at their destinations, each of the centers will hold 
an exhibition and judges will award prizes. 


© From China comes the report that Chinese Girl 
Scouts are carrying on with the fine civic spirit which 
they have demonstrated so dramatically during the past 
years of war. They are now assisting the health officers 
of the National Institute of Health, which is supported by 
American funds through United Service to China. On 
this page you can see a picture of one of them serving as a 
monitor in her school in Nanking as fellow students 
have their eyes tested. 


® Girl Scouts and Camp Fire Girls have been sharing 
in a program of art study and appreciation which was 
set up in Minneapolis, Minnesota, in co-operation with 
the Educational Department of the Minneapolis Institute 
of Arts. In this series of monthly gallery talks and lec- 
tures, the girls become acquainted with their local city 
art museum, and they also absorb a knowledge of art 
techniques which will be a help to them later in their 
own creative work. A wide range of subjects is covered, 
so that the girls can choose the specific art that interests 
them, for later concentration and study. Painting, wood- 
working, sculpture, weaving, pottery, prints, and basketry 
will all have been studied by the time the current series 
is completed in June. 


® There's something very satisfying about mailing 
your own packages in the post office yourself—especially 
if you are very anxious about their safe delivery. Girl 
Scouts of Savannah, Georgia, found this out by setting 
up their own post office in their Girl Scout headquarters 
when they mailed their overseas packages for Thinking 
Day delivery. A tea, which was attended by representa- 
tives from every troop, leaders, and committee members, 
was given for their Juliette Low World Friendship Com- 
mittee at the time of the mailing, and over fifty packages 
were sent off through tHe co-operation of the local 
postmaster and the Post Office Department. The “Post 
Office” is shown on the opposite page. 


® There is a book out now which is of great interest 
to Brownie Scouts. It’s “The Brownies,” by Juliana 
Horatia Ewing, and it’s the original story about the very 
first Brownies—children who lived in the north of England 
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and played at being Brownies. Mrs. Ewing wrote the story a lon 
time ago, never guessing that the smallest Girl Scouts would take 
their name from it and claim the story as their own. This is an 
adaptation of that first account, but it keeps all the original magic, 
and Katherine Milhous’ pictures give the book a touch of mystery, 
from the moment the first Brownie footprints lead inside the cover. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. are 
the publishers, and they will send a free bookmark (as long as the 
supply lasts) to any Brownie interested in writing for it. Requests 
should be sent to Miss Virginia Fowler. 




































































® If you’re a Senior Girl Scout and panting to drive that family 
car, here is something that may help you overcome all objections. 
Specialists are now at work drawing up plans for a Senior auto- 
mobile-driver training program, and it is hoped that this will be 
made available to a lot of Senior Girl Scouts.. Watch THe AMERICAN 
Girt for further details of the project. 


® Did any conservation-minded Girl Scouts enter the “Out- 
door Life” competition for a national conservation pledge, notice 
of which appeared in these pages in the June, 1946 AmeERICAN 
Girt? Whether you entered or not, you, as a Girl Scout, will 
probably want to know and learn the winning pledge. Here it is: 
“I give my pledge as an American to save and faithfully to defend 
from waste the natural resources of my country—its soil and minerals, 
its forests, waters, and wildlife.” 


In the top picture, two French girls discuss their 
entries in the new handicraft contest for Guides 
and Eclaireuses. Below, a Chinese Girl Scout 
assists’ a health officer while fellow pupils in 
her Nanking school wait in line for an eye test 


United Service to China Inc. 
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Plastic Wood. Solvent removes Plastic 
Wood from tools and hands. Solvent is 
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FREE BOOKLET 

“Slick New Tricks for Building 
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Yes, Sir! The World's Greatest Roller Skates— 
“CHICAGO'S” are now available, though limited. 
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by parents for their children 
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Equipped with Triple-Tread, aa 
Steel Wheels for long wear, perfect Ball Bearings 
for smooth running and Rubber Cushioned Shock 
Absorbers which smooth out the rough spots 

Demand “CHICAGO'S” 
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River Pirates 


(Continued from page 33) 
. 

He looked up at her, a broad smile on 
his freckled face. “Came to tell you there’s 
a chance to get some crabs. They—you 
know who—were in such a hurry last night 
to get to the upper river, they didn’t stop 
to drag down our way.” 

“That’s swell. I sure want the crabs. But 
first let’s talk.” Mel plunked down on the 


wharf, swinging her legs over the water. 
“See here, Kelly, would it really mean 
a lot to your father if these fish robbers 


were run off the river?” 

“You're darn right it would. Our land is 
hardly get enough from it to 
feed us. It’s what we get out of the water 
that counts. And that goes for most of the 
watermen’s families.” 

Mel fingered the letter in the pocket of 
her slacks. “If—if you could be sure no harm 
could come to your father, would you be 
willing to help somebody else run them off 
—if that somebody promised never to tell 
you had anything to do with it?” 

Kelly shook his head stubbornly. “It 
can’t be done.” 

Mel’s eyes flashed. “It can be done. Read 
this.” She pulled the conservation commis- 
sioner’s letter out of her pocket. 

When Kelly had read the letter, he asked, 
“What did you tell him?” A note of sus- 
picion was in his voice. 

Mel tried to keep the excitement out of 
her voice. “I wrote, “The river pirates are 
back. I HAVE SEEN THEM. What are 
you to do about them? I offer my 
services to help right this defiance of the 
law’.” 

Kelly laughed. 
But don’t you see? 

did, only he uses hifalutin words, 
say it can’t be done.” 

Mel snatched the letter from his hand and 
pointed to the last paragraph. “This is the 
part that matters. Don’t you see he 
there is a way? For an eyewitness to get 
the sheriff and take him to the place where 
the pirates actually have the and fish 
in their nets.” 

She stuffed the letter back into her pocket. 
“I'm going to be that eyewitness. All 
signal when the 
I'll do the rest.” 


sO poor we 


ing 
going 


“You sure had some nerve! 
He tells you exactly what 


and I 


Says 


( rabs 


you 
have to do is 
pirates are on the 


give me a 
river. 
HE next day was Saturday. Mr. Osborne 
went up to New York and Kelly’s 
mother came over to spend the night. For- 
tunately for Mel’s purposes, the tired farm- 
ers wife was a heavy sleeper and went to 
bed early. Mel sat tensely on the edge of 
her chair, ears straining to catch the signal 
she had agreed upon with Kelly. When the 
three emphatic notes of a whippoorwill float- 
ed through the open tiptoed 
out the front door. 
Kelly stood against the house, 
Without exchanging any 


window, she 


in a shadow 


words, they crept 


down to the wharf. Not a sound could be 
heard but the lap of water against the shore. 
Then a muffled thump broke the silence 


Mel gripped Kelly’s arm tightly as they 
crouched behind a thick clump of bushes 
growing on the bank. Nearer came the 
thump of a motor, and then the muffled 
sound of voices. The boat slowed 
down opposite the Osborne’s pier and a 
light flashed on Mel’s live-box. A harsh 
voice said, “Let’s see what’s here.” 


Instantly Mel and Kelly flattened them- 


men’s 


selves on the ground, but Mel couldn’t re- 
sist raising her head when the boat bumped 
the dock. She saw one of the men scoop 
up the crabs and toss them into the boat, 
which turned upriver. 

The two crawled from their hiding place. 
Mel was too angry to speak. 

Kelly asked, “Are you still going to do 
it?” 

“You bet I am—and right now!” She 
started off on a run, then turned back. “Oh, 


gosh! I forgot. Ill have to get Old Liz 
down the road a piece, so your mother 
won't hear me when I start the engine— 


after I get back.” 

She sprang into the old Ford parked on a 
piece of ground sloping down to the main 
road. “Now give me a push,” she whispered. 

Slowly, with Kelly behind, the car glided 
down to the level road. This would be a 
good place to leave it. Mel jammed on the 
brake and jumped out. 

“Thanks!” Then she added, 
ter get home, so you 
with this in any way, for your father’s sake.” 

She shot off into the dark, running up 
the familiar lane alongside the big cornfield. 
As she neared the place where she must turn 
in the direction of the boundary line between 
her father’s land and that of the pirates, she 
slowed her pace. 

Her jumbled thoughts began to reassem- 
ble themselves. She felt that she was doing 
right, but at the same time a cold feeling 
kept wriggling up and down her spine at the 
thought of those rough men. Suppose they 
caught her spying on them? Men who steal 
do worse things, too. They could throw her 
into the river and her father would never 
know what had become of her. Her hands 
and feet were icy cold. 

Footsteps behind her. She put her hand 
over her mouth to keep back the scream that 
rose in her throat. Rigid as a fence post, she 


“You'd bet- 


wont be connected 


listened. Not a sound now but the chirping 
of the tree frogs and the padded moving 
of the cattle in the pasture. Maybe she was 


mistaken. She put her hand to her fore- 


head. It was damp. What a loon she was— 
to lose her nerve before she was halfway 
there! Phooey! What was there to be afraid 


of? This was her father’s own cornfield. All 
she had to do was to walk through it. She’d 
never tell Kelly how scared she had been. 

The walking was hard as she groped her 


way slowly between rows of tall cornstalks 
waving over her head. With only the light 
of the stars to see by, the field seemed 


twice as long as it looked in the daytime, but 
at last she reached her father’s boundary. 

Cajitiously she moved along, stopping now 
and then to listen. What was making the 
corn rustle? There was no wind. The dark- 
ness of the woods made her feel creepy. 
When she felt the rough bark of the tree just 
beyond her father’s fence, it was like touch- 
ing the hand of a friend. 

The bank sloped down to the river. 
this spot she could see the big that 
dented the shore. The boat must be here. 
At first she couldn’t see anything at all, but 
gradually she discerned the outline of the 


From 
cove 


boat and the pier to which it was tied. 
Not a sound. Nobody there. Mel’s heart 
sank. Just seeing the boat was no good. 


She had to see the men and what they had 
in the or she’d never persuade the 
sheriff to come back with her. Hadn’t the 
commissioner written that the — sheriff 
wouldn't budge for anybody but an eye- 
witness and a guarantee that he could catch 
the men “with the goods on them”? 
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Nothing here for her to eyewitness. Was 

e going to fail, after all? Flattened by 
this anticlimax to her plans, she slumped 
down on the ground and put her head 
against the tree. The rough bark pricked 
but she was too disheartened to care. 
The minutes dragged on, and _ still no 
sound but the smack of the water against 
e boat. The chill air from the river made 


ler shiver and she could feel the dampness 
of the ground through her slacks. She 
might as well go home—but how she hated 
to own herself beaten! 

The sudden slam of a door broke sharply 


on her thoughts. Every sense alert, she 
peered through the fence. A light streamed 
from the open door of the house on the 


other side. She heard the crunching of men’s 
feet on the oyster-shell path. Down to the 


dock they came, lanterns in hand. 

Mel was shaking like jelly inside, but she 
raised her head as far as she dared and 
looked down on the men. Some of the 
men began to pull up the net. As the light 
of the lanterns shone upon it, she saw a 
squirming mass of crabs. That was all she 


needed. She 

Angry voices were raised as the sulky crew 
began to balk at working any more that 
night. Mel waited no longer. She made her 
way quietly back along the fence as fast as 
he could, and through the cornfield. Stum- 
bling, sometimes falling, she picked herself 
up and kept going, though her heart beat 
like a tomtom. “Please keep them quarrel- 
ing till I get the sheriff,” she prayed. 

Back to the truck lane again. Down it as 
fast as she could go, to where the car was 
parked. Panting from her long run, she 
leaned against it, trying to get her breath. 
Something moved in the car and out tum- 
bled Kelly. 

“For Pete’s sake, Kelly. You want to scare 
me to death? Why aren’t you home?” 

He. muttered something about girls want- 
ing to the world. “I followed 


! 
was now an eyewitness! 


run you 
through the corn and waited till I heard 
you coming back.” 

\ warm feeling swept through Mel, but 


she dared not stop to talk. She piled into 
the car, turned on the switch, and tore down 
the road. But she smiled in the dark—so 
that was what had made the corn rustle i 
the darkness! 

The sheriff lived over his office, 
mile and half down the county road. Lucky 
for Mel there was no traffic policeman on 
the road that night. When she jerked to a 


about a 


stop in front of the building, both house 
and office were dark. What horrible. luck! 
Ile was out—or in bed. 

She thought, “I'll try the house first.” 


Picking up a handful of crushed oyster shell 
from the road, she threw it at the win- 
low. Would he hear it and come? When 
the window opened and a head was poked 


up 


out, she almost cried with relief. 

“Please come at once,” she called in a 
low, urgent tone. 

In what seemed less than two minutes. 
the sheriff was down at the door. Mel 
wasted no time in preliminaries. She stated 
the facts. 

“See here, young lady, you sound so con- 


\ 


incing I am going to take a chance, though 
I swore I'd do no more running around with 
handcuffs after rumors.” He went back into 
the office, routed out his two sleepy de oa 
ties, and in a few minutes they were all i 
Mel's car. “Let's get going!” 
She needed no more. Down that county 
(Continued on page 42) : 
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by 
EONID HAMBRO, a brilliant, dynamic 


CARL 


American pianist, is one of the in- 

creasing number of young musicians 
who are equally at home in both the classical 
and jazz fields. Not only does he play jazz 
with a solid beat, but he recently won the 
Naumburg Award of a sponsored recital in 
Town Hall, one of the most coveted prizes 
in the realm of serious music. 

Lee has an enormous capacity for work. 
Besides practicing, giving concerts and _ re- 
citals, and making transcriptions with the 
Longines Symphonette, he is the staff pianist 
for Station WQXR in New York City, plays 
with the station’s string orchestra, and writes 
piano jazz solos for the Regent Music Com- 
pany. 

“IT was about two years old when I first 
crawled to the piano,” Lee told me, “and 
my father, a professional pianist, ambushed 
me for my first I was pretty little 
but I must have liked it, for I've been play- 
ing ever since.” For three years after that 
first lesson the world heard nothing of the 


lesson. 


budding young artist. But Lee was working 
earnestly at the piano and on his fifth birth- 
day he was ready for his first public recital. 
In the years that followed he went on to 


win just about all the a young pianist 
can, including a five years’ fellowship at 
New York’s Juilliard School of Music 

It was while Lee was at Juilliard that 
word of his talent began to spread in the 
music world. He after not only 
as a soloist but as an accompanist for famous 
artists, and by many dance band leaders as 
well. During the 1945-46 concert 
Lee asked to accompany the great 
violinist, Joseph Szigeti. They toured the 
United States and Canada, and their emi- 
nently successful collaboration resulted in one 
of the finest of recent recordings for Colum- 
bia—the Prokofiey D Major Sonata, which 
was reviewed in this column in December. 

Lee has a flair for the dramatic and a 
delightful sense of humor which is more 
often than not directed at himself. “I've seen 
people walk out on concerts,” he said, “but 
I never thought I'd meet my wife that way. 
I happened to look up in the middle of a 
Carnegie Hall recital at which I was as- 
sisting, and noticed a very pretty girl leaving 
the hall. Of course I never expected to see 
her again, but to my surprise she appeared 
at a reception after the recital. She turned 
out to be a really charming person and w 
spent a gay evening together. I teased her 
about her ‘unladylike’ behavior in leaving 
the concert before it was over,” he went on, 
“and just to make sure she wouldn’t walk 


prizes 


was sought 


season 


Was 


BOSLER 


out on any of my concerts, I married her six 
weeks later.” 

Though music takes up most of Lee’s 
time, he does manage to squeeze in a few 
other activities. He enjoys playing chess 
and delights in working out complex math 
problems to spring on his father, with whom 
he has been matching mathematical wits in 

long-standing contest. 

Lee believes one of the most important 
functions of an instrumentalist is to see to 
it that the music written by his contem- 
poraries is played frequently, and he makes 
it a point to include some modern works on 
all his programs. He has a tremendous zest 
for life and is constantly planning for the 
future. “I'd like to tour the world as a con- 
cert pianist,” he said, “and some day I want 
to try my hand serious composition. I 
also intend to go on studying,” he added, 
“not only music but also the problems 
which afflict our society. I think we all must 
do this to help make a better world.” 


RECOMMENDED RECORDS 
Popular 
To a Wild Rose ... My Old Flame... 
Johnny Bothwell and his orchestra ; 
Signature (15059) The solid Bothwell 
Band provides a rich harmonic background 


for Johnny’s sax work, as he puts the Mce- 
Dowell melody through a few unaccustomed 
but refreshing paces. Don Darcy sings 
wistfully of his “Old Flame” as the band 
molds the mood for his smooth baritone. 

A Rainy Night in Rio . . . Uncle Remus 
Said . . . Monica Lewis Signature 
(15060) ... In the first of these two bright 
tunes Monica settles the problem of love 
and rainy weather, and then turns to the 
jolly song based on the famous Uncle Remus 
stories. Ray Bloch and the Swing Eight 


handle the rhythm with a light touch. 

In The Wee Small Hours of The Morning 
... It’s Dreamtime . . . George Paxton and 
his orchestra . . . Majestic (7208) . . . Rose- 
mary Calvin laments the “Wee Small Hours” 
in her exciting blues style, and the band 
cuts in with some big riffs. Dick Merrick’s 
well-modulated vocal evokes the “Dream- 
time” mood in a colorful orchestral setting. 

Jalousie . . . Steamroller . . . Billy Butter- 
field and his orchestra . . . Capitol (335) . . 
Billy’s exceptional trumpeting is_ brilliantly 
displayed as he weaves golden tones around 
the “Jalousie” theme. Sharp brass and sax 
figures pave the way for the Butterfield 
“Steamroller” in a clever new rhythm tune. 
Billy’s husky-blues vocal tells the tale of the 
mighty machine. 
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Among My Souvenirs . . . Save Your 
Sorrow ... Alvino Rey and his orchestra 
. . » Capitol (338) . . . With the exception 
of a short passage for brass choir, the ever- 
popular souvenir song is presented as a 
vocal number featuring Jo Anne Ryan, The 
Blue Reys, and the Glee Club. The ex- 
cellence of the part writing, makes it one of 
the finest bits of choral work in a long time. 
“Save Your Sorrow” is handled as a bright 
rhythm tune, highlighting Jo Anne Ryan’s 
appealing vocal. 


NEW TRENDS 
Igor Stravinsky’s Ebony Concerto .. . 
Woody Herman and his orchestra . . . Co- 


lumbia (7479-M) and Tumblebug ‘ 
Borderline . . . Ray McKinley and _ his 
orchestra . . . Majestic (7260) . . . These 
two records give the listener a good chance 
to compare the differences in writing for 
dance bands between a man with Stravin- 
sky’s background and the young men who 
have been brought up in the jazz traditions. 
Because it was written by Stravinsky and 
played by the Herman band, the “Ebony 
Concerto” was greeted not only with the 
raised eyebrows of the musical conserva- 
tives, but dropped squarely into the middle 
of the battle of words between the many 
groups of jazz cultists. It doesn’t matter 
whether “Ebony Concerto” is jazz or not— 
its value lies in the fact that it was written 
specifically for dance bands by a man who 
stands as a pivot between impressionist 
music and the music of today. The Stravin- 
sky music retains all the elements of serious 
composition with its form and _ intricate 
thematic development. The two McKinley 
recordings are in the popular idiom, yet have 
many of the characteristics of modern serious 
music. 

The most striking difference between 
these two records is that the “Ebony Con- 
certo” is played very “straight,” in sym- 
phonic style, while the other two are played 
with typical jazz-style phrasing. Compare 
the attack, accent, and interpretation in the 
trombone passages, for example, and you 
will see these differences clearly. No one can 
predict what jazz or popular music will 
sound like in twenty or thirty years, but these 
varied experimental approaches in writing 
for the dance bands of today will certainly 
have an important part in shaping its sounds 
and forms. 


CLASSICAL 

Milhaud: Le Bal Martiniquais. The bril- 
liant duo-pianists Robert and Gaby Casa- 
desus play this little suite with verve and 
dash. Its melodies are gay and cheerful, 
and overflow with a folklike quality typical 
of much of Milhaud’s music. Columbia 
(71831-D). , 

Moussorgsky-Ravel: Pictures At An Ex- 
hibition, played by the New York Phil- 
harmonic conducted by Artur Rodzinski. 
Originally written for piano by Moussorgsky, 
these musical impressions were transformed 
into a sparkling work for full orchestra by 
the French composer, Ravel. The music 
depicts a tour through an art gallery. It is 
divided into ten episodes in which each 
picture is dramatized in music. The or- 
chestra gives a full-bodied reading of this 
excellent program work, capturing every 
mood from the grotesque pathos of the 
“Gnomes” to the majesty of “The Great 
Gate of Kiev.” Columbia Album (M_ or 
MM-641), 

THE END 
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River Pirates 
(Continued from page 39) 


road she rattled as fast as Old Liz could 
make it. On the way she managed to give 
a clear account to the sheriff, without men- 
tioning Kelly and carefully explaining that 
her father knew nothing of her actions. 

The officer read the commissioner's letter 
and assured Mel, “Don’t worry—I under- 
stand. Ill not mention you in my report.” 

She stopped where she had parked the 
car earlier, and reassured by the guns in the 
hands of the sheriff and his deputies, led 
them through the lane and across the field. 

When they reached the boundary fence 
the sheriff whispered, “This is where you go 
back, young lady. Leave the rest to us.” 

Mel wasn’t sorry. She had had all the ex- 
citement wanted for night. She 
didn’t realize how tired she was until she 
was nearly home again. But just as 
reached her door, the sound of the whip- 
poorwill’s call brought her up short. 

Kelly stepped out of the shadows. “Did 
you get the sheriff?” he whispered. 

Mel nodded. Then they jumped as distant 
shots rang out. Kelly grabbed her hand and 
shook it hard. “Great work, Mel!” he said 
jubilantly. “Ill never again say there’s any- 
thing a girl can’t do.” 

The next night, after supper, Mr. Os- 
borne was reading the county paper. “Here's 
a piece of news you'll like, Mel. The sheriff 
reports the roundup and arrest of that gang 
of river pirates.” 

“That is good news,” Mel replied de- 
murely. “Maybe I can have a crab feast for 
Sam and Walt, after all.” 

“I'd like that myself,” her father replied 
“But this means more than just good eating 
for us. It means the rivermen have a chance 
to make a living out of the water again. 
Although I felt I wasn’t the one to take 
steps against the gang, I'm glad someone 
had the courage to do it. Wish I knew who 
it was, and how he did it.” 

A little later he turned and looked at his 
daughter thoughtfully. “I wonder—” he be- 
gan, then stopped. 

Mel’s face was perfectly blank. 

THE END 


she one 


she 


Something for the Girls 
(Continued from page 34) 
chose. A blue uniform was made official for 


the members of the new organization, as well 
as the knife, cooking tin, staff, lanyard, and 


other equipment that identified the Boy 
Scouts. 
The new organization grew so fast (it 


outnumbers the Boy Scouts in Great Britain 
today) that Sir Robert had to deputize his 
sister, Agnes Baden-Powell, who became the 
Girl Guides’ first president. Girl Guide 
Headquarters were established in London 
early in 1910 

It was about this time that Mrs. Low met 
Sir Robert at a luncheon in England. An 
American by birth, Juliette Gordon had 
married an Englishman, William Low, in 
her native Georgia. From the day of her 
marriage had spent most of her time 
in Europe, although frequent 
trips back to her beloved Savannah. Her 
father was a Southerner, her mother a New 
Englander, and Juliette had been educated 


she 


she made 


in Virginia and New York Through her 
girlhood she had always been the leader and 
organizer of small clubs for girls wherever 
she found herself. It was a natural leader 
who met Sir Robert at that London party. 

Mrs. Low’s interest in Scouting took con- 
crete form when Sir Robert visited her in 
1911, when she was living in Scotland. He 
described Boy Scouting in detail, and men- 
tioned the girls’ movement, which was to 
him still incidental. But not to Mrs. Low! 
She lost no time in organizing her own Girl 
Guide troop in Glen Lyon in Scotland, a 
lonely valley district in Perthshire. The fact 
that there were only seven girls available in 
the district and that one of them had to 
walk six miles to reach the troop meetings, 
did not daunt Juliette Low in the least. 
She made the meetings so spirited that the 
girls in that remote district came 
regularly. 

It was a poor region—the Scottish valley 
where that first troop of Juliette Low’s was 
organized—and it was traditional for the 
girls of that area to go down to Glasgow as 
soon as they were of working age for em- 
ployment in the factories and kitchens of the 
northern city. Mrs. Low wrote of this: “I 
knew such life was death to them after the 
free, wholesome life of the mountains, so I 
looked about for some means of keeping 
them at home, and helping them to earn a 
living in their spare time.” 

And being endlessly resourceful and tire- 
lessly determined, Juliette Low found that 
means. She had her troop raise poultry, and 
by learning the process herself, taught 
them how to spin and weave the Scottish 
homespun which had always been one of 
the world’s luxuries. Even as the girls were 
weaving their fabrics, she was getting orders 
from London for their product. And for the 
side of Girl Guiding about which she knew 
nothing, Mrs. Low conscripted into service 
Guardsmen she knew who taught her girls 
mapmaking and signaling. 

With her original Scottish company well 
on its way, Mrs. Low, during a visit to 
London, started two more Girl Guide troops 
in that city. 

Then, in January, 1912, Juliette Low 
sailed for home aboard the same ship Sir 
Robert took on the start of a world tour of 
Boy Scout organizations. It was on this ship 
that he met Miss Olave Soames, to whom he 
became engaged before the trip was over. 
It was on this voyage, then, that Juliette 
Low met the future Lady Baden-Powell, 
who, with the American founder, was to do 
so much to spread Girl Scouting throughout 
the world. 

Back in Savannah once again, Mrs. Low 
lost no time in promoting her new idea. 
She invited several girls to tea at her home, 
and told them in glowing terms of the Eng- 
lish and 


seven 


movement, her own experiences 
with her three troops there. Before the 
afternoon was over, of course, her young 


guests were asking if they could organize 
a similar troop and Mrs. Low was easily per- 
suaded. She told them they could have the 
old stable in back of her home for a meeting 
place, and that a vacant lot she owned could 
be used for their out-of-door work. That 
stable became the first Girl Scout Little 
House (now an historic landmark in Savan- 
nah) and the vacant lot the first rudimentary 
day camp. 

It was that evening, after the girls had 
left, that Juliette Low telephoned Nina Pape, 
envisioning already in the one troop, tenta- 
tively formed, the movement for “the girls 
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of Savannah, and all America, and all the 
world.” 

On March 12, 1912, the first formal meet- 
ing of the new organization was held in the 
Louisa Porter home in Savannah. Mrs. Low 
had invited friends whom she wanted to 
help her in starting the movement in this 

country, the girls who had come to tea at 
her home on her return from England, and 
the young students of Miss Pape’s School 
for Girls. Two troops were formed that eve- 
ning, and the first registered Girl Scout in 
the United States was Mrs. Low’s niece, 
Daisy Gordon, who is now Mrs. Samuel 
Lawrence. 

The movement was not long in spreading 
in Savannah, and before Mrs. Low left again 
for England, there were six troops in the city, 
some with as many as sixty or seventy mem- 
bers. Mrs. Low, before leaving, arranged for 
Miss Edith Johnston to be the Executive 
Secretary of the new movement, and left 
her with the cheerful, but not reassuring, 
words, “Here is the English Girl Guide 
Handbook. It will tell you what you want 
to know, and if it doesn’t, use your common 
SC nse.” 

In her story of those first tentative, trial- 
and-error days, Miss Johnston writes, in 
“Juliette Low and the Girl Scouts”: 

“When she left us, we .. . studied the 
English handbook. We planned our meet- 
ings with its help. We worked upon the 
requirements for Tenderfoot and Second 
Class work. We played games on our vacant 
lot. We took hikes . . . keeping bird note- 
books and = greatly enjoying our nature 
study. We formed an inter-troop basketball 
league. And we made our own uniforms! 
It would be almost impossible to convey to 
you just what a triumph those uniforms 
were to us. Using what pictures we had of 
English Girl Guides, it was necessary for 
us not only to devise the design, but to 
decide upon materials, as well. The material 
we finally selected was dark-blue duck, with 
light-blue sateen ties. And, after cutting 
and recutting, pinning and repinning, we 
produced them. Our Tenderfoot Badges we 
manufactured from tan felt, stenciling the 
trefoils in green. I am sure that no Girl 
Scout today could possibly cherish her uni- 
form more than did those first Girl Scouts 
in Savannah—Girl Guides, as we called 
them then.” 

When Mrs. Low arrived back from Eng- 
land, she visited every troop, talked with 
every leader, and went about among her 
friends, asking them their impression of what 
Guiding now meant to the girls of Savainnah. 
Delighted with what she found, she decided 
the time had come to launch a_ national 
organization, and to start writing a handbook 
for the girls and their leaders in the United 
States. 

But for all her widening plans, Mrs. Low 
never forgot her girls. She presented a 
launch to the Girl Guides of Savannah, for 
delightful outings in the waters around the 
city. She personally organized a five days’ 
camping trip for her own first troop, and 

also sponsored a two weeks’ camp, open to 
any Girl Guide who could go. The Y.M.C.A. 
generously lent the site, and none of the 
girls who went ever forgot the good times 
of those two weeks—the swimming and the 
outdoor cooking and the boating and the 
campfire evenings. 

By this time the name of the organization 
was changed to “Girl Scouts,” for the name 
“Guide” had no meaning to American girls, 
(Continued on page 45) 
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Here’s a new 
44-page book written 
for the teen-age crowd. By Arthur 
Murray, famous dancing teacher. 
Easy lessons on how to be a really 
expert dancer. For instance— 

Take the Lindy Hop. When 
your partner throws you out, do 
you come together again right on 
the beat? Do you dance the fox 
trot with that long smooth look? 
Can you turn in the waltz without 
seeming heavy to lead? 

“‘Let’s Dance” shows you ex- 
actly how to do these dances. 
Pictures and diagrams are clear. 
Explanations make it easy. 

Included are pointers on how 
to stand—how to follow—how to 
be fun to dance with! Answers to 
such questions as: What’s the best 
way to attract the stag line? Can 








you refuse one man and dance 
with another? Knowing the cor- 
rect answers makes a lot of differ- 
ence. Makes it more fun for you. 

This new dance book is offered 
by Wheaties, those crisp toasty 
whole wheat flakes. Try Wheaties! 

And send for this new Arthur 
Murray book. It will help you be 
an expert dancer. Arthur Murray 
himself says the dancing instruc- 
tion in this book is equal to at 
least $10 worth of private lessons 
in his studios! Send today. 


Address your envelope to General 
Mills, Inc., Dept. 376, at 623 
Marquette Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. Enclose one Wheaties 
box top and 10c—together with 
e your name and address printed 


. clearly. Send today for this new 
~/\Y\ Arthur Murray book, “Let's 


\ \ # 


Add to your pleasure in 


: Dance. 
a Fra P dancing. Add to your popularity! 


General Mills, Inc. 
“Wheaties” and “Breakfast of Champions” are registered 
trade marks of General Mills, Inc., Migneapolis, Mino. 

























Margie 

KENNETH I. BROWN. 
e If you have ever been in love you 
will read Margie. If you haven't 
yet had that experience your antici- 
pation of it will be sharpened by 
this delightful book. Those who 
read it cannot help being touched 
by its tenderness and its beauty. 
—Baptist Young People 


No Hollywood or fiction heroine is 
Margie but a real girl in love with a 
real man, Dick from Dartmouth. They 
met as college freshmen and Margie 
walked straight into his heart, as she 
walks into yours for keeps. 








“Frank, loyal, full 
of life and gayety. fond 
of fun and good times, 
thinking things through 
for herself, holding fast 
to high ideals—Margie 
was the kind of girl 
we like to think is the 
typical American girl. 


—The American Girl 
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At all bookstores 
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FAST SALES—BIG PROFITS 


Show exquisite Everyday, Birthday, 
Easter, Humorous Box Assortments. 
— Wraps, Stationery 


Servic 
individuals, 
Churches, gents. . . clubs e 
quest $1.00 Everyday Assortment on ap- 
proval today. 


HEDENKAMP & CO. 
L343 Srendway. Dept.N-18. New York 13. 0.1.) 


we 
100 
MONEY 
MAKERS 








HERE’S nothing like a little adventure, 

or a good mystery, or an inspiring suc- 
cess story to give zest to these days when 
you're bored with winter and wondering if 
spring will ever come. Here, beginning with 
the adventures of three swell youngsters and 
ending with the story of a teacher, are just 


the books you're looking for. 
The Lion’s Paw. By Ross Wuite. 
Doubleday, $2.00. How would you 
like to sail away to the Gulf of Mexico, just 
you and two friends, in your own sailboat? 
That’s what Ben, Penny, and Nick did in 
this book. Nick and Penny were running 
away from an Eganahpro—orphanage to you 
—when they met Ben on the yacht Hard 
A Lee. Ben’s father had been missing in ac- 
tion so long that the Navy had declared him 
dead, and because Uncle Pete was going 
to sell the beautiful Hard A Lee next day, 
Ben drew all his money from the bank, 
stocked up the hold with provisions, and the 
three weighed anchor—a hairbreadth ahead 
of Uncle Pete. There was plenty of suspense 
and excitement in outwitting pursuers, man- 
eating alligators, and tropical storms. There 
were also some tough spots which required 
the kind of quiet courage and stick-to-it-ive- 
ness that makes heroes. You'll agree that 
Penny and Nick had what it takes, and you'll 
find the uncertainty over the outcome of the 
search for the shell known as the Lion’s Paw, 
sign of a happy ending, hard to bear. 


The Mystery of the Burnt Cot- 

tage. By Enm Biyton. Wayne L. 
McNaughton, Inc., $2.00. March winds may 
blow too cold for paddling a canoe, or giving 
the tennis arm a workout, but any time is a 
good time to exercise the little gray cells. 
Try yours on the puzzling question of who 
burned down the cottage-workroom of the 
quarrelsome Mr. Hicks, known as Hiccup to 
the “Five Find-Outers and Dog.” Larry, 
Pip, and Daisy had been doing things to- 
gether in the sleepy English village of 
Peterswood for a long time. When _ they 
were presented with a mystery to solve right 
on their very doorstep it was with great re- 
luctance that they allowed the boastful new 
boy, Fatty, and Pip’s young sister, Bets, to 
join their ranks as Find-Outers. There were 
a number of clues for alert young people to 
unravel and an embarrassment of riches in 
the way of suspects. The Find-Outers were 
hard put to it to keep ahead of old “Clear 
Orf,” the village constable who was always 
sending them about their With 
fine poetic justice it was the unwanted ones 
—the youthful Bets and the conceited fat 
boy with his vaunted propensity for easy 
bruising—who contributed the most valuable 
discoveries. This is an amusing, fast-moving 
mystery story which readers of all ages will 
enjoy. 


business. 


by MARJORIE CINTA 


















































Star Farm. By ANNE 

Mo.tioy. Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany, $2.50. It was good luck for Tony, 
Sabra, and all the,other youngsters that Mr. 
Kelton, the owner of the new riding school 
at Shooting Star Farm, was a patient and 
understanding man, for he never could have 
put up with them—everlastingly underfoot 
working out their riding lessons—if he hadn't 
been. It took Mr. Kelton and his horses to 
put Tony on the right track about his Mom, 
his school, and life in general. Even if 
Sabra’s timid grandmother wouldn’t permit 
her to ride, Sabra found her longed-for friend 
in Judy Kelton and took on a man-sized job 
for the Shooting Star in caring for the ir- 
repressible Kelton twins. The Kelton riding 
school made life perfect in Stratford, New 
Hampshire, and it was unbearable to think of 
its folding up, as everyone prophesied. Crafty 
Mr. Pitney had his own evil designs on the 
farm and the school. How Tony, Sabra, and 
Judy foiled Mr. Pitney’s schemes and saved 
the Shooting Star makes a good story which 


younger readers will enjoy thoroughly. 
Nearby. By Evizapetn Yates. 

Coward, McCann, $2.75. This book 
will interest only older girls who like to 
think and read about current problems. And 
for any who are planning on teaching, it 
will be a joy and an inspiration. Mary 
Rowan, with an independent mind, a strong 
sense of justice and fair play, and a great 
love and understanding of children, takes a 
year’s teaching assignment in the New Eng- 
land village of Nearby. There is much 
scenic beauty in and around the town, but 
among its people Mary finds ignorance and 
superstition, rumor and gossip, and an active 
distrust of new ideas. Into the small coun- 
try school come the problems of the day— 
relationships between people of different 
faiths and backgrounds; relations of “re- 
spectable” society to social outcasts; the easy 
sloughing off of individual and civic re- 
sponsibility. It is not in the young teacher 
to conform to accepted thinking or to com- 
promise with truth, even to save herself or 
the job that comes to mean so much to her. 
With courage and imagination she leads her 
assorted pupils to think for themselves and 
to put democracy into practice in daily liv- 
ing, rather than merely to give it lip service 
in a salute to the flag. Along with Mary’s 
adventures in the schoolroom runs a satisfy- 
ing romance that blossoms as naturally as 
the flowers in Nearby gardens. Here is what 
teaching can mean at its best, and the end- 
ing holds promise for you would-be Mary 
Rowans who feel that every child is impor- 
tant, and that the hope of the world lies 
in training its young people to find the truth 
for themselves in these universal problems 
which are everywhere near by. 

THE END 


Shooting 
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Something for the Girls 


Continued from page 43) 
I 


and “Scouts” had been part of our pioneer 
history. And the girls themselves had voted 
a change in the color of the uniform—from 
blue to khaki, which proved more practical 
for hikes, picnicking, and camping. 

All this while Juliette Low was writing 
hundreds of letters about the new organiza- 
tion to her own friends in various parts of 
the United States. Her enthusiasm for what 
had been done in one short year for the girls 
of Savannah—and what could be done for 
girls everywhere—was catching and aroused 
keen interest, especially in Washington, Bos- 
ton, New York, and Cincinnati. 

[here isn’t space here to describe how 
her idea spread east and west and north and 
south, but today’s million members speak for 
themselves. Better than anything we could 
say, they tell the true story of that “some- 
thing for the girls of Savannah, and all 
America, and all the world” which Mrs. Low 
telephoned to her friend just thirty-five 
years ago. 


This is an excerpt from “Citizens in Action,” 
Miss Mockler’s interesting and complete 
history of Girl Scouting in America, soon to 
be published in book form. 

THE END 


Case for Kid Sister 
(Continued from page 10) 


other people’s letters just isn’t done. And 
you can always dull the sharp edge of the 
mystery of your mail by reading parts of 
your letters aloud to her. Maybe all she 
needs is a correspondence of her own. Some 
nice monogrammed stationery on her next 
birthday might encourage that. 

Cosmetic meddlers are usually easy to deal 
with, too. Just see to it that little sister has 
some beauty aids of her own. A nice hand 
lotion, bath powder, lip pomade, and mani- 
cure tools will help her feel feminine and 
important, and also keep her out of the other 
fellow’s workshop: By the same token, it’s 
not fair to borrow her possessions, either! 

his above all: get in the habit of sitting 
down with your sister and talking over your 
difficulties, calmly and fairly. Have a spe- 
cial peace table if you want, where you can 
meet to isolate the germ of your troubles and 
plan for the kill. , 

Here’s an example of an annoying prob- 
lem with a simple solution. Let's say you 
and your sister spoil everyone’s evening— 
including your own—by squabbling eternally 
over the one good reading chair in the 
library. Well, talk it over and you'll see that 
all you need do is bring in that extra lamp 
from the sun porch and hitch it up over the 
dark end of the big couch. Presto, chango! 

you've made two good reading spots, and 
feathered the family nest with peace. You'll 
find that most of the problems you're up 
against are just as easy to solve as that one. 

Never descend to bickering—it’s just a bad 
habit. Use your sense of humor, keep your 
wits about you, and act like the mature 
person that most of the time you are. Pretty 
soon you'll discover that little sisters needn't 
necessarily be exterminated—in fact, when 
properly handled, these vitality girls can be 
quite charming, quite safe to roam at large! 

THE END 


The American Girl 














ICYCLES 


souinn Bn 


Years ahead in beauty and performance... 


with features you get on no other make! 


For fun, for adventure, for healthful, enjoyable, outdoor exercise 
... ride a Schwinn-Built Bicycle . .. America’s favorite! Built to last 
a lifetime . . . easy to pedal, easy to ride . . . the Schwinn-Built 
Bicycle offers you such important, advanced, exclusive features as 
Knee-Action Spring Fork, Forewheel Brakes, Tubular Rims, Cycle- 
lock and Built-in Kickstand. Precision-engineered, quality-built, the 
Schwinn is first choice of the leaders in every crowd. See the new 
models that are years ahead in every way. Look for the nearest 
retailer of Schwinn-Built Bicycles in your classified telephone di- 


rectory. Do this . . . today! a3 EE 


FOLDER . .. featuring full-cc 


Look for the Schwinn Seal of Quality enjoying their Schwinn-Built Bic 


—on the frame beneath the saddle. address On a penny postcord . 


ARNOLD, SCHWINN & COMPANY 1705-B WN. Kildare Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 
















ee The First 
Low Girl Scout 


by MILDRED MASTIN PACE 


Illustrated in black-and-white 
by Jane Castle 





Girl Scouts everywhere will welcome this 
exciting biography of their founder, Juliette 
Low, which is being published just at the time 
of their 35th anniversary, March 12th. Brilliant, 
gifted, a person of great understanding and 
charm, Daisy Low lived a life packed with 
dramatic events and fascinating experiences 
which Mildred Pace has portrayed with 
warmth and humor. $2.00 
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ATTENTION SENIORS!! 





Sell your School Classmates the best line o 
GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the country 
Lowest prices ever offered. We pay highest com 
missions. Monthly Bulletins. Your Cards FREF 
Agencies going like wildfire. Hurry! Write 
CRAFT- CARD SPECIALTIES, Bex 235-8, Pittsburgh 30, Pe 





Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. Finest 
quality. Reasonable prices from 30c up. Write 





| today. Dept. #, Metal Arts Co., Rochester, WY. 


EXCITING MOVIE STAR-BICYCLE 
or photo 
graphs of your favorite Hollyw« : 


od stors 
ycles. To 


get your copy, simply send your name ond 


- now! 
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Paddle the sparkling 
waters of a sunny lake, 
rest on the cool pools 
of a shady cove, lost in 
a world of peace and 
contentment — you and 
your Old Town Canoe. 
Light and well balanced 
—built to last for years. 
FREE CATALOG shows all 
kinds of canoes for pad- 
dling, sailing, outboards. 
Also sailboats, outboard 
boats, dinghies, rowboats. 
Address Old Town Canoe 
Company, 323 Fourth St., 
Old Town, Maine. 


YOU'RE 
AN 
EXPLORER 


Old Town 
Canoe 


“Old Town Canoes 


Sea Shell 
COSTUME JEWELRY 


Because of its daintiness, has become ex 
tremely popular, You can make beautiful 
pins, earrings and novelties, also have a 
protitable occupation. We can furnish all 
shells and supplies, with free instructions. 
New illustrated catalogue free on request. 
Retail and wholesale. 


TROPICAL SHELL CO., 
P. O. Box 1509 Sarasota, Florida 








Mount Your Pictures in an Album 


with 
Engel Poc-ket Art conte 


Unexcelied for photos, cards, stamps, etc. 
Neat -easy to use - gummed Inside for holding 
prints tight or loose. At photo supply and 
album counters, or send 10c for pkg. of 100 
and free samples to try. 


Engel Art Corners Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 4-0 4717 N. Clark, Chicago - 40 































IT’S EASY. Just show friends these ae | 
assortments for Birthdays, *‘Get-Well 1 
other occassions. Thrilling values sell on 
sight. Box of 14 assorted cards sells for 
$l. 00—pays you up to 50e cash. Also Gift 
Wrapping, Re yee Cards, other money- 
makers. STA T EARNING NOW. Write 
TODAY forS RM PLES sent on approval. 
MIDWEST CARD CO., 415 N. 8th, Dest, 10. A St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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Sell EVERYDAY GREETING CA 
<—@pp Easy to earn extra C . Show lovely Every- 


day Greeting Cards = certhdens. *“Get-Well”’ 
Assortment of 14 sells for only $1. Take or: 




















“ie ders, make up to 100% cash profit. 12 other 
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oes c MEDAL co OGE Se. 
2C Fulton Street. New York 7, 
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FOR PROFIT OR GIFTS 
decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified 
sane. — and copper craft, etc. Write for 

cata log A 
Thayer & /-e. 910 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, I11. 
BUY DIRECT 


AR SAVE MONE Y 


FREE Samples and Directions. All wool 2-3-4-ply 
Knitting Yarns. Unexcelled quality. Low prices. 
BARTLETT YARN MILLS, Box C, Harmony, Maine 
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Shop at Robin Hill 


(Continued from page 9) 


stocked. I'd start with a few simple things 
I'm sure would go over with the boys and 
girls.” 

Pete gave an astonished whistle. You 
sure have pretty large ideas, Jill, but may- 
be—” ’ 


Jill cut him short. “Our cellar floor’s 
smooth and there’s a lot of room down 
there. If you boys would help me white- 


wash the walls and stencil them in bright- 
colored Mexican designs, it would make a 
swell rumpus room. With some small, 
gaily painted tables around the walls. I 
could sell cokes and sandwiches—” 

She drew a long breath, and was off again 
in an excited rush, before either boy could 
break in. 

“We haven't a juke box, 
pretty good victrola. 


but Gran has a 
I could get new records 


—the latest dance hits, with name bands 
and all that.” 
She looked at Don pleadingly. Pete was a 


dear, but Don had a sensible, clear-thinking 









understand it at all. Though she is definitely 
worried about something—and I can’t im- 
agine what it can be if it isn’t money—she 
promised to lend me whatever I needed to 
get started, and to help, herself, in any way 
she could. Then she said, ‘You'll probably 
need a whole-time assistant later on, and 
perhaps I may be able to suggest just the 
right person.” Now what did she mean by 
that?” Jill’s voice was puzzled. 

“Mrs. Howard doesn’t make rash state 
ments, I’ve found,” Don observed thought- 
fully. “If she says she is going to find you 
an assistant, she knows what she’s talking 
about.” 

“Well, let’s take a look at the cellar,” Pete 
proposed. “We don’t want to waste any 
time. Might as well be getting trade as soon 
as possible.” 

He made the shop sound so firmly estab- 
lished already that Jill beamed on him grate- 
fully. 

Critical inspection revealed that the cellar 
had definite possibilities. Don suggested 
that Miss Kelly, the high-school art teacher, 
who had recently spent a year in Mexico, 
might be willing to help with the designs. 


head on his broad Pete and Jill ap- 
shoulders. If Don proved wholeheartedly. 
thought well of the They sat on the cellar 
scheme, she'd feel bet- 3 steps and Don _pro- 
ter about broaching it duced a notebook and 
to Gran. pencil to make a_ list 

There was a silence of what they would 
as each mulled over need. It didn’t add up 
the idea. Then Don’s to too much outlay 
gravity disappeared in ( either, when it was 
a wide UrTin. BUY: done. 

“Maybe you've got and “Til talk to the girls 
something, Jill,” he said. at — school, Jill ex- 
“I’m for it. I honestly USE plained. “They'll fall 
think you might be for the shop. It’s just 
able to swing it if you EASTER SEALS what everybody — our 
go slowly. Ot course age has been wanting 
you can count on our around here.  They’ll 
help. The painting part will be fun.” — give it a rush—see if they don’t. And we'll 

“Then I'll talk to Gran tonight,” Jill said have to get up some kind of ad, or letter, or 
happily, “and tomorrow ll tell you what something, to send to the college and the 
she says.” other schools.” 

Everybody seemed unusually busy the “I think I could make a stab at doing a 
next morning, and it was nearly noon when poster,” Don offered , modestly. “I used to 
Jill found both boys in the cow barn at do that kind of stuff in high school.” 
Old Farm. “He was a wow at it, too,” Pete con- 

“Gran didn’t have a single objection,” she tributed loyally. 
said breathlessly. “After I'd reminded her From that moment on, every bit of time 
about Mums’ Teen Shop, and told her all I'd Jill could spare was given to the cellar. The 
learned about merchandise, wholesalers, and — boys were with her as often as they were 
all that, she sort of jumped at it, really. It free—fortunately this was not a particularly 
made me surer than ever that there’s some- — busy time on the farm—and the trio made 
thing w rong.” astonishing progress. Gran was called down 

“IT wish I knew whether it has anything at the end of each day to admire results, 


to do with the farm,” Don worried. “Maybe 
Pete and I could figure out some cuts in 
expense.” 

But Jill wasn’t listening. 
too full of her own project. She rushed on 
enthusiastically. “Gran said I could use the 
cellar, and we could do all the painting we 
wanted. She thinks there are some little 
tables of different sizes up in the attic some- 
where that could be repaired and painted. 
Of course she said the plan mustn’t interfere 
with school and I promised her it wouldn't 
—that I'd only open the shop after school, 
Saturday, and Friday and Saturday 
nings.” 

“It’s going to mean a lot of hard work,” 
Don warned her soberly. “Pete and I'll 
help all we can, but the brunt will come 
on you.” 

“Gran said something sort of funny about 
that,” Jill remembered suddenly, “I don’t 


46 


Her mind was 


eve- 


and expressed lively amazement every time 
she came. 

About a week later, the boys arrived at 
the scene of operations one afternoon armed 
with the designs Miss Kelly had made for 
them. Dashing down the steps in high 
spirits, they were brought up sharply by 
the sight of Jill at the bottom step, a bucket 
of red paint at her feet and her handkerchief 
a sodden ball in her hand. Her eyes, 
in the dim light, showed she had 
crying. 

Don dropped his sheaf of tracing-paper 
patterns and stared at the woebegone figure 
in alarm. 

“What’s happened?” he asked sharply. 

Jill scrubbed fiercely at the telltale tears. 

“Sit down, both of you,” she said. “I 
know now what Gran is worrying over. It’s 
Mums. She’s been awfully sick, down in 
Brazil. The doctors have ordered her home, 
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and she’s coming to Robin Hill to be taken 
care of by Gran and me.” 

Both boys made inarticulate sounds of 
sympathy. 

“She’s been overworking for years—a de- 
partment store’s just about the hardest—” 
Jill swallowed. “Well, never mind that. As 
Gran says, the thing to do now is to see she 
gets plenty of rest and good home food. 
It'll be wonderful to have her back again, 
only—Mums is terribly proud,” she con- 
fessed. “She'll pretend she’s well long be- 
foré she really is, so she won't be a burden 
to Gran. She’s the kind who never lets 
anyone do things for her.” 

“She'll have to, now,” Pete said. “When 
is she coming?” 

“Gran didn’t tell me till the last minute, 
so I wouldn’t have so long to worry. Her 
ship gets in today. The store is having a 
nurse meet her and bring her here.” 

“Look, jill, let’s get busy with these de- 
signs,” Don suggested. “Work’s the medicine 
for you now. And don’t worry—with two 
nurses like you and your grandmother, she'll 
be in good hands.” He pulled her gently 
to her feet, removed the handkerchief from 
her fingers, and substituted a paintbrush. 

Jill started to say “I can’'t—” but bit the 
words off quickly. Instead, she fell to work 
with feverish energy. 

It did help, as Don had known it would. 
The hours flew so fast that it seemed no 
time at all before it was the next afternoon, 
and the invalid was settled snugly under 
soft blankets in the high, four-poster bed. 
Jill had picked the very last of the white 
pompons to decorate the room, and Gran 
had put up pink-flowered curtains at the 
sunny windows. 

Jill had been shocked by her mother’s 
thinness, but she had given no sign. She 
had been full of gay chatter as she’d helped 
the patient undress, and plumped up the 
big down pillows for the tired head. 

“Darling—it’s wonderful—being here with 
you,” Lita Howard had whispered in a voice 
that sounded as tired as she looked. “But 
it’s hard on—Gran.” She had turned her 
face away, and Jill had guessed there were 
tears in her mother’s eyes. And that hurt, 
because her mother had never cried, no 
matter how bad things were. 

Then Gran had come in with the supper 
tray, and Jill had slipped up to her room, 
where if she shed some tears of her own 
it was nobody’s business. 


HE following two weeks held more 

crowded hours than Jill had ever guessed 
could be compressed into a normal day. In 
addition to school and waiting on her 
mother—though Lita was a very unexacting 
invalid—there was the rumpus room to be 
finished. More than ever, with her mother 
ill and not earning money, Jill meant to 
make this new project a success. 

Each day, so it seemed to Gran and Jill, 
their patient gained a little. Her cheeks 
did not look so wan and hollow now. 

The colors in the rumpus room in the 
cellar were glowing brightly on the walls 
now, too. The decorations were done. Jill’s 
classmates had all promised enthusiastically 
to give the new shop their patronage. Don’s 
posters were already on display in all the 
places of vantage they could think of, in- 
cluding the various other schools in the 
neighborhood. On the whole, the outlook 
was distinctly promising. 

It was not until the third week of her 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Jacket 










DESIGNED FOR 
FUN IN THE 


OUT-OF-DOORS 





For Girl Scouts 


and all girls 


who like to hike. skate, boat 
and bicycle—here’s a sport jacket to live in 
when out-of-doors. Comfortable and smooth fitting in silky 
finished “Mackinaw” poplin, sanforized and water repellent. 
Full length zipper for easy closing and adjustable side tabs. 
Blue green in sizes 10-20. 8-275—$5.75 


At your local equioment agency 
or order by mail fron 


GIRL SCOUTS—National Equipment Service 
155 E. 44th St 1307 Washington Ave 245 Mission St. 
New York 17, N. Y. St. Lovis 3, Mo San Francisco 5, Calif. 












POSITION IN LIFE 


Question: Why is the letter K like a 
pig’s tail? 
Answer: Because it’s the end of pork. 
Sent by JANICE FELBOB, Racine, Wisconsin 


HONESTY FIRST 


A nice old lady smiled at the little girl 
who had been left in charge of the cake 
shop. “Don’t you sometimes feel tempted 
to eat one of the cupcakes?” she asked. 

The little girl was shocked. “Of course 
not, that would be stealing! I only lick 
them!” 

Sent by ALICE LEVY, Brooklyn, New York 


A SAFE POLICY 


Lapy: Are you sure this century plant 
will bloom in a hundred years? 

SALESMAN: If it doesn’t, bring it back 
and we'll refund your money. 

Sent by BEVERLY NOLAN, Vincennes, Indiana 


HOLD THAT BIRTHDAY! 


Ann: I’ve decided that I won't be 
married until I’m 25. 

Doris: And I’ve decided not to be 25 
until [’'m married. 

Sent by JEAN NAUGLE, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania 


BOY OR GIRL? Le wren 


Bos: “Have you heard? 
My sister has a new baby.” 
Ros: “That's swell. Are 
you an aunt or an uncle?” 


Sent by JANE HOWARD, 
Garden City, New York 


MAKES A DIFFERENCE 


Motuer: Johnny, you 
should have given the 
larger piece of candy to 
your little sister. Why, 
even that old hen will 
give all the nicest dain- 
ties to her chicks, and 
take only a tiny bit now 
and then for herself. 

JOHNNY: (after watch- 
ing the hen for a while) : 
Well, Mom, I'd do the 
same thing if it was 
worms! 


Sent by PATRICIA M. KEOHANE, 
Port Leyden, New York 





is no reason for you to ignore me! 


LOGICAL 


Nervous Trave.er: Does this bus stop 
at Main Street? 

PasseNncer: Why, yes. Just watch me 
and get off at the stop before I do. 

Sent by GLORIA KELLNER, Kansas City, Missouri 


FAIR ENOUGH 


A farmer wrote to a mail-order com- 
pany as follows: 

“Please send me one of those gasoline 
engines you show on page 785 and if it’s 
any good Ill send you a check for it.” 

He received the following reply: 

“Please send us the check and if it’s 
any good we'll send you the engine.” 

Sent by CLIFF SHORT, Dowingtown, Pennsylvania 


OVERDUE 


Mance: Will your parents be surprised 
when you graduate? 

Gate: Oh, no. They've been expecting 
it for several years now! 

Sent by ERMA GEORGE, Los Banos, California 


WIN A PRIZE: The American Girl will pay 
$1.00 for every joke printed on this page. So 
send your best jokes to THE AMERICAN GIRL, 
155 East 44th St., New York 17, New York. 
Be sure to include your name, address, and 
age, and write in ink or on the typewriter. 
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“Just because we’re not on speaking terms 
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Shop at Robin Hill 


(Continued from page 47) 


mother’s convalescence that Jill let her in 
on the exciting secret. It was a Saturday 
morning, and Jill, perched on the foot of 
the big four-poster, studied her mother’s 
face with satisfaction. 

“You're really better,” she said. “Your 
eyes don’t look so big and sort of scared.” 

“Oh, I am better,” her mother said quick- 
ly. “Gran’s cooking would bring anybody 
back from the grave itself, I think.” 

“Gran loves having you here,” Jill assured 
her. “She keeps digging up new recipes to 
tempt your appetite. You—you aren’t going 
to mind too much, are you, just loafing for 
a little while?” 

Lita made a wry face, and then grinned 
—a grin as young as anything Jill could 
have mustered up. 

“I’ve never been an _ interesting invalid 
before,” she said. Then the grin faded 
abruptly, and the new color with it. “You 
know, it isn’t going to be just for a little 
while. Dr. Burns says I ought never to go 
back to the store. I’m to rest for several 
more weeks, and then I may try something 
he calls ‘light and interesting’—whatever that 
could be—in the line of work. It seems I’ve 
developed a nervous heart. It won't kill me, 
but it might make a real invalid of me if I 
don’t take things more slowly.” 

Jill kept her lips curved in a determined 
smile. “Then you aren’t ever going back to 
the store, darling.” she said in a tone that 
matched the smile. “You’ve worked too 
hard, ever since Daddy died.” 

“But I liked the work,” Lita protested. 
“And I was just getting to the place where 
it counted. The job of promotion manager 
has actually been offered to me—just when 
I can’t take it.” Her tone was bitter. 

“Gran wants you to live here at Robin 
Hill. It was Daddy’s home; it’s yours now, 
too,” Jill urged. 

Her mother moved her dark head _ rest- 
lessly on the pillow. “Gran hasn’t too much 
herself to live on. That’s why I wouldn't 
stay on here when Daddy died.” 

Jill laid her cheek against her mother’s 
thin one. “Don’t worry. We'll work it out,” 
she promised. 

“T don’t mind visiting Gran for a few 
weeks,” Mrs. Howard said. “I'd love to 
stay on forever—it’s so restful—if I could find 
some way to earn just a tiny income. Enough 
to pay for my food and clothes, at least. 
Of course I’ve saved a bit, Jill, over the 
years, but it shouldn’t be used for anything 
except extreme emergency, for it’s all I 
have.” 

Then, like a flash of lightning, Jill knew 
what Gran had meant weeks before. Knew 
where the solution of their difficulties might 
lie. She had opened her mouth to speak, 
when a knock sounded and in answer to 
their invitation, Don came in. 

“Weren't we going to show your mother 
the rumpus room?” he demanded. “Pete 
dug up an old wheel chair in our attic and 
we brought it over. We can take her round 
to the cellar door through the garden.” 

“Oh, I'd love to get out,” Mrs. Howard 
declared gratefully. “But what's all this 
about the cellar?” 

“IT haven't told her yet,” Jill told Don 
hastily. “I wanted to show her first. We'll 
be ready in fifteen minutes.” 

“Pete and I are going to carry her down- 
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BEGINNERS SHELL KIT 
Complete materials and instructions for making 
Brooch Pin oe * J Clips in 17°‘ designs. 

Enclose $1.00 for kit. 
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SUPER SPECIAL AFRICAN PACKET 


50 all different African stamps. A galaxy of scenes 
showing lions, tigers, native chiefs, and jungle villages. 
All for 10c to serious approval applicants. DETROIT 
POSTAGE STAME STAMP cO., , Dept. G., Detroit 19, Michigan. 


Different, worldwide collec- 
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What are “*Approvals’’? 


“Approvals,”’ or ‘‘approval sheets,’’ mean 
sheets with stamps attached which are made 
up and sent out by dealers. The only obliga- 
tion on the part of the recipient of ‘‘Approv- 
als’’ is that the stamps must be returned 
promptly and in good condition, or paid for. 
The price of each stamp is on the sheet and 
the collector should detach those which he 
wishes to buy, then return the sheet with the 
remaining stamps in as good order as when 
received, enclosing with it the price of the 
stamps he has detached and, most important, 
his name, street address, city, postal zone 
number, State, and the invoice number. 
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Cactus Plant and Triangle— Given! 


31 Diff. Washington Stamps, Etc. 





stairs,” Don added. “We won't drop you, 
Mrs. Howard—cross my heart! You don’t 
weigh any more than a baby.” 

Their clasped hands were so strong and 
sure that Mrs. Howard had no qualms when 
they started downstairs. At the foot of the 
stairs the ancient wheel chair, dusted and 
oiled, was waiting. 

The autumn air was brilliant with sun- 
shine and sharp with the sweet, pungent 
smell of burning leaves. With Pete on one 
side and Jill on the other, they made their 


way along the brick paths, through the 
garden, and down the cellar steps. 

Past the old furnace they wheeled the 
patient and through a red-painted door in 
a new green-and-yellow partition. Fat red 
candles were burning cheerfully on the 
small, varicolored tables set against walls 


that looked as if they had come straight off 
the gayest of Mexican pottery. From the 
ceiling a quaintly carved brass lantern 
swung, covering the electric-light bulb. Jill 
had unearthed it among Gran’s treasures and 
had spent a whole day polishing it. 

Mrs. Howard uttered a cry of astonish- 
ment. “Where have you brought me, chil- 
dren? To Aladdin’s cave?” She sat up like 
a surprised child. 

“Lean back and take it easy, Mums, for 
it’s quite a story,” Jill advised. She sat on 
one of the tables and clasped her hands 
about her knees. 

“It’s really your own idea—your old Teen 
Business,” she explained. “I wanted to earn 
some extra money after school, and one day 
I began wishing there was a way to use 
your Teen Shop ideas here at Robin Hill. 
So I talked to the boys and to Gran. They all 
helped, and we're almost ready to open— 
in a very simple way at first, of course. 
What it'll grow into I don’t know. I wish 
I had more time to give to it.” 

Don exclaimed, “But that’s what Mrs. 
Howard meant, Jill! After your mother’s 
rested, couldn’t she—” 

“I need a partner, Mums,” Jill went on, 
flashing Don an understanding smile. “Don’t 
you think this might be a way for you to 


make that tiny income you were wishing 
for?” 
She watched the startled delight that 


spread over her mother’s face, 
weight seemed to slide off 
“What fun—what 


and a big 
her own heart. 
a chance!” Lita cried. 
“And there isn’t any competition, is there? 
I remember some of your letters moaning 
about there being no place in town where 
the high-school kids could get together or 
shop. Why—why She put her thin hands 
over her face, and tears spilled through her 
fingers. “Exactly what the doctor ordered,” 
they heard her say happily. “A way to use 


my brain, and hands, and experience. But 
no overwhelming responsibility—no competi- 
tion with people who are after my job—” 


She was laughing and crying together. 
They looked up at the sound of footsteps. 
Gran had come down to join them. “Didn't 
I say you'd probably need an assistant,” 
she asked Jill, “and that I thought I knew 
just where to find her? This puts the whole 
thing on a different footing. Your mother 
isn't an amateur. She'll swing it.” 
“A nice little 
Jill exulted. 
Don grasped her hands and swung her 
about in a dance of triumph. “But what 
Pete and me?” he demanded when 
he let her go. 
Laughing 
“You're the 


Teen Business all our own,” 


about 


and 


breathless, Jill told him, 


silent partners.” THE END 
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Sword Into Plowshare 


President Truman broke all precedent 
when he appointed General George Catlett 
Marshall as Secretary of State, for a pro- 
fessional soldier has never before held the 
nation’s top diplomatic job. It was always 
thought that military men should be the 
servants of foreign policy, not its masters. 
But General Marshall’s direction of global 
warfare as Chief of Staff during World War 
II gave him invaluable firsthand experience 
in world affairs. Not only will he guide our 
foreign policy, but since there is no Vice- 
President, the new Secretary of State would 
automatically become President if anything 
happened to Mr. Truman. 

A graduate of the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute, the future five-star general served in 
American Army posts all over the world, 
fought brilliantly as a captain in World 
War I and before World War II was named 
Chief of Staff. The success of the Allied 
invasion of Normandy in 1944, which sealed 
Hitler’s doom, was due largely to his skillful 
planning and direction. 

General Marshall’s wife has written a book 
about him, “Together,” which tells a_ lot 
about his character. One thing the General 
hates, she says, is to have people open the 
door to his office, look in, and seeing he is 
busy, back out. “To prevent this he had a 
notice put on his door: ‘Once you open this 
door WALK IN, no matter what is going 
on inside.” The General gave his dog, 
Fleet, a Dalmatian, to the K-9 Corps. Fleet 
humiliated his illustrious owner by turning 
out to be the worst coward in the corps! 

When it was proposed to elevate General 
Marshall to the rank of Field Marshall, he 
opposed it by saying he did not want a rank 


higher than Washington, Lee, Grant, and 
Pershing. “Besides,” he added, “Marshal 
Marshall sounds silly.” 

Apple Man 


His name was John Chapman, and he 
always said he was born “in the time of the 
apple blossoms.” As a baby in his cradle he 
would stop crying if his mother decked the 
cradle with sweet-smelling apple buds, and 
he grew up loving nature and the outdoors. 
At eighteen he left his home in Boston to 
“walk west,” and on the banks of the Ohio 
River, where Pittsburgh stands, he 
settled in 1794 and began planting an apple 
orchard. Neighbors remembered later that 
he would walk miles to the Pennsylvania 
Dutch settlements, and spend many hours 
washing and sorting the apple seeds that 
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by LLOYD WELDON 


were thrown out from the cider presses. 

Apples became his obsession. To each 
passing settler he gave a small deerskin bag 
with an ounce of apple seeds in it, saying 
“Plant them.” When there were apple or- 
chards all over Ohio and Indiana, Chapman 
moved westward to start more nurseries and 
orchards. Because he buttonholed everyone 
he met, talking apples and handing out 
seeds, he far and wide as 
Johnny Appleseed. So many legends sprang 
up about him that many people to this day 


became known 





QUICKIE QUIZ 


CANINE CONUNDRUMS 


1. What breed of dog is often trained by 
life guards to help save drowning persons? 
2. What dog is a favorite with firemen 
and rides the fire engines? 

3. What breed is most often used as “see- 
ing eye’ dogs, to lead the blind? 

4. What dog is the favorite in Wales as 
a cattle dog? 

5. What dog is commonly used by police 
in hunting down humans? 

6. What is the smallest of all dogs? 
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think he was a mythical character. But he 
was very real. John had a peculiar power 
over wild life—animals and birds were not 
afraid of him. And the Ohio Indians loved 
and respected him. 

In the winter of 1847 he learned that the 
caretaker of one of his nurseries twenty-five 
miles away had allowed a rail fence to be 
broken and that cattle had strayed in and 
were eating the young apple trees. Chapman 
walked there through cold snows, and came 
home ill. It is said that friends took his 
cot out under the apple trees at his request, 
and there he died, one hundred years ago 
this month, March 11, 1847. General Sam 
Houston, then a Congressman from Texas, 
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rose on the floor of Congress and paid tribute 
to Johnny Appleseed in these words: “This 
old man was one of the most useful citizens 
of the world in his humble way.” 


Pay for Walking 

Everyone’s talking about portal-to-portal 
pay suits these days, but a good many people 
who use the words do not realize that this 
greatest avalanche of industrial damage suits 
in American history was touched off five 
whole years ago. 

It all began in March, 1942, in a little 
pottery works in Mount Clemens, Michigan. 
Handsome Gus Scholle, leader of the 
Michigan C.I.O., met secretly with the 
Mount Clemens potteryworkers in their 
homes, after hours. He discovered that their 
chief grievance was the company’s rule 
requiring them to report fourteen minutes 
before punching the time clock every day. 
During these fourteen minutes, for which 
they were not paid, they sharpened tools, 
opened windows, taped their fingers, put on 
overalls, and then lined up to check in for 
the day’s work. 

Encouraged by the C.I.O., the pottery- 
workers struck for more pay. Their strike 
failed, but Scholle wasn’t through. He pro- 
posed that the workers sue the pottery 
company for those fourteen minutes of 
unpaid time daily. He claimed that the 
company was violating the Wage and Hour 
Act, which limits work in most industries to 
forty hours a week, after which the em- 
ployer must pay time and a* half for over- 
time. The C.1.O.’s_ attorneys considered 
Scholle’s idea of suing fantastic, so he went 
to a lawyer friend in Ohio named Edward 
Lamb, who took the case at his own expense 
and worked it up to the Supreme Court. 
Last June the Supreme Court said yes, the 
potteryworkers should be paid for that 
extra fourteen minutes. 

Unions everywhere soon picked up the 
decision and_ started so-called “portal-to- 
portal” suits, asking back pay for all the 
time a worker spends in getting from factory 
gate to workbench. The amounts of money 
involved were huge enough to threaten 
many a company with bankruptcy. 

Should workers get paid for such time? 
Factory owners say no, because it is un- 
productive time. Labor says yes, because the 
worker can’t put that time to his own use. 
Because the portal-pay suits are such a 
financial threat to business, and might even 
lead to mass strikes, Congress was quickly 
asked to take a hand in the matter. 

THE END 


March, 1947 
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